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Princess MARiEJosfi's 
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War Limericks for the Little Ones 

By ISRAEL ZANGWILL 

I 
^HERE lives a Princess Marie-Jose, 
Who was bom to be radiant and rosy. 
She has seen many tears. 
In her small span of years, 
In her honour these leaves are a posy. 

II 
There was a conceited old Kaiser, 
Of his army a great advertiser. 

His moustaches he twirled 

And demanded the world. 
But now he is sadder and wiser. 

Ill 
There was a small country called Flanders, 
Whose King through its ruins now wanders, 

But the sadder his story. 

The greater his glory : 
I should not prefer Alexander's. 

IV 

There was a sedate Burgomaster, 
Whose city had suffered disaster ; 

But no German attacks 

Could repress Monsieur Max, 
For his soul than all Prussia is vaster. 
II 
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There was a bold army of snipers. 
Tommies sent to save Belgium from vipers j 

They gained great renown 

By holding a town, 
But greater by calling it " Wipers." 

VI 
There lives a big bounder called Bissing, 
Whose name every Belgian is hissing. 

For he rules by his boot. 

Aggravated by loot. 
There is hope very soon he'll be missing. 

VII 

There was a free city called Brussels, 
Where the jack-booted junker now hustles ; 

But the storm of his doom 

Gathers fast in the gloom : 
Already, hark how the wind rustles 1 

VIII 
There was a gross people called Hun, 
Whose god was the son of a gun. 
They marched with elation 
To murder a nation. 
But they dug their own grave in the sun. 

Israel Zangwill. 
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Master Anthony and the Zeppelin 

By H. G. WELLS 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 



From the Picture by 



Change of Air 

By W. PETT RIDGE 




Just because Bobbie Shaw knocked over the inkstand, took from his 
small brother a favourite railway engine, sent a tennis ball from the 
lawn straight through the window, and announced he had washed 
his features when, in fact, he had done nothing of the kind — because of these 
events, his mother ordered him to stand face to the wall until it was decided 
that he was going to be a better boy. 

" I've warned you over and over again," said his mother, " and the 
more I talk the worse you are. I've a great mind to tell your father all 
about it when he comes home this evening." 

The corner of the room was one that Bobbie had gazed at before, but 
never had he inspected it with such deep feelings of annoyance. There 
had been times when he considered his presence there was fully justified ; 
this afternoon it seemed the punishment was wholly undeserved. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that a reason, but not an excuse, could be 
found for his mother's action. Nurse had that afternoon given notice. 

" Why in the world, Nanna," asked Bobbie's mother with surprise, " should 
you wish to leave us ? " 

And Nurse, after some hesitation, answered, " Oh, well, ma'am, I think 
it's time I made a change ! " 

And Bobbie's mother said, " But how the children will miss you ! " 

Then Nurse cried, and Bobbie's mother shed a few tears. 

" And here I am," he remarked, temper rising, " the only one to be punished. 
Upon my word, it's too bad ! " 

Nurse's voice called from the landing ; Master Eddie was ready for his 
bath. Bobbie's mother, with a warning to her elder son that he was on 
no account to move, ran up to be present at this evening performance. 

" I shall stay here," said Bobbie as the door closed, " because I want 
to and not because I am told ! " Bobbie was not singular in being able 
to use defiant words when he found himself alone ; some of our greatest 
men and most conspicuous women have had the same kind of experience. 
B 17 
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His father, opening the front door with a latch-key, arrived as the 
youngster was almost boiling with irritation. The father caught sight of 
Bobbie, but affected not to have done so, and this was ordinarily considered 
a remarkably good joke in the household ; there had been times when 
Bobbie took it to be the finest lark ever invented. Now, it struck him as 
pure foolishness. 

" If you very much want to find me," he remarked coldly, " I am here, 
Daddy." 

" Why, so you are ! " he cried with great astonishment. " Fancy me 
not seeing you ! I shall have to take to spectacles before long. And what 
is my little lad doing here ? In trouble again ? Never mind ; we all have 
our worries." 

He left to hang up his hat and overcoat, and apparently intended to 
return and start games ; on the way back he was called by his wife, who 
said : 

" You must really come up and see Eddie. He's splashing about like a 
perfett little duckie of a boy ! " 

Bobbie thought grimly of the inequality of treatment served out. If 
he splashed in the bath-room. Nurse declared the act was prompted by sheer 
mischief. 

" I'll put myself to bed," said Bobbie resolutely. 

Half an hour later he heard his parents come into his room. He pretended 
to be fast asleep. Each bent over and gave him a light kiss on the fore- 
head. As they left he heard his mother say, " I've got dreadful news for 
you. Nurse is going to leave ! " And Bobbie's father said, casually, " Oh, 
well, perhaps she feels that she needs a change ! " The word " change " 
went in and out of Bobbie's dreams through the night. 

In a general way, young people forget in the morning the anxieties of 
the previous evening. Because of his dreams, Bobbie Shaw woke up with 
several schemes in his mind ; schemes that in sleep had appeared glorious 
and reasonable, but in waking hours proved beyond the Umits of possibility. 
Nurse came and assisted him to dress, listened to his prayers. 

" You can be as nice a child as here and there a one," remarked Nurse, 
as they went downstairs to breakfast, " if you only like to try ! " 

The meal proceeded successfully ; Bobbie's behaviour was little short 
of perfect. Nurse asked him later to bring the morning journal, and, on the 
lawn, Nurse read aloud a few items of information before coming to the adver- 
tisement columns. " Funny things you come across in a newspaper," she 
remarked. " Just listen to this : 

" ' A childless couple, in good circumstances, vnsh to adopt a boy child 
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of about seven years of age. Write, A. B. C, 17, Wallingford Square, May- 
fair.' " 

Nurse, at Bobbie's request, explained the meaning of the word childless, 
and then gave all her attention to the advertisements under the heading 
of " Wanted." This gave Bobbie time for thought. At ten o'clock Nurse 
took the two children to Hyde Park ; Eddie in the perambulator, which 
also carried a thermos flask, and some provisions for a luncheon picnic. 
Bobbie's mother intended to join them near the Albert Memorial at one 
o'clock with a basket containing more food. At eleven little Bobbie Shaw 
was making his way, all by himself, eastward, along the side of Rotten 
Row. At a quarter to twelve, by the aid of policemen on the route, 
he arrived at Wallingford Square. 

" Good morning," he said politely to the worried-looking footman who 
answered the ring. " How are you ? " The footman answered that he 
was pretty middling well, considering. " I've called," said Bobbie, " about 

an ad " The word presented difficulties, and he decided not to tackle 

them. " About something that appeared in the newspaper." 

" Such a lot of things appear in the newspaper," mentioned the footman 
gloomily. " You haven't by chance come in regard to the advertisement, 
I suppose ? " 

" That's the word," he declared. " And I want it all settled, please, 
as quickly as possible." 

" But the notice said people was to write." 

" I'm not very good at writing." 

The footman looked puzzled and rubbed at his powdered hair. 

" I don't want to have my head half bitten off," he remarked. " Our 
people, you must understand, are either all one way or else all the other. 
When I come here first, from the country, a week ago, they couldn't make 
enough of me. They called me a delightful oddity. Now they complain 
because I don't talk like what they do." 

A tall and rather stout lady came down the staircase to the hall as the 
footman was describing his grievance. Bobbie signalled to her ; the foot- 
man stood aside. Three minutes later the boy was upstairs in the drawing- 
room, and the lady, with great enthusiasm, was pressing him to help him- 
self to the contents of a large box of chocolates. Bobbie pointed out that 
his mother never allowed him to take more than one at a time ; the lady 
declared this was an old-fashioned idea. Her own theories in regard to the 
bringing-up of children were entirely different. She believed in allowing 
children to do as they pleased. The scheme, she said, only wanted a trial 
to prove its excellence in results, Bobbie ate six of the large chocolates. 
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" Now you must tell me all about yourself, darling," urged the other 
beamingly, " and you must be quick, because Sir Thomas is coming home 
to lunch to-day in order to see whether any answers have arrived. He is 
just as eager as I am that we should make a wise selection." 

" Do you think," asked Bobbie, taken aback, " that there will be some 
other little boys calling ? " 

" Probably not, dearie. But we shall have a whole crowd of written 
applications by the afternoon post." 

" In that case, it isn't much use for me to stay on." 

" My husband," remarked the lady, " will be desirous of seeing you. 
Let us have a game of something, my pet, until he arrives." 

It was disturbing to play with a grown-up who had never, seemingly, 
played with children before. Bobbie's parents knew all the games that 
children enjoy, and were acquainted with every rule ; the lady of Walling- 
ford Square showed an ignorance that was scarcely credible. They had 
Hide-and-seek, and Bobbie, after giving careful instructions, went out of 
the room, and at the call returned, and there was his companion behind 
a screen with head, if you please, showing above it. They had Birds, Beasts, 
and Fishes, and the lady could never remember which was which. They 
had Moods, and the answers she gave to Bobbie's questions suggested not 
one state of mind, but several. It was a relief when Sir Thomas arrived. 

" You must regard this house, little lad," he announced breezily, as they 
sat at table, " as Liberty Hall, and you are to do just as you like." 

" And if he doesn't," agreed his wife, " we shall be cross with him. But," 
she added, " no punishment. We don't believe in punishing children." 

" Good ! " said Bobbie approvingly. 

" I may have my faults," went on Sir Thomas, " but I'm no crank. On 
the other hand, I'm no slave to convention. For instance, if you are 
going to be our adopted son, you will eat exactly the same as we do." 

" That will be perfectly jolly ! " declared the boy. 

Sir Thomas and his lady were good trencher-folk ; they ate largely and 
they criticised the food as they went on, sending messages to the kitchen of 
compliment or of reproof after each course. It was unfortunate that Bobbie, 
by some error in calculation, had to give in before the sweets and tears, came 
to his eyes. 

" Now, now ! " said the lady reprovingly. " We can't have that, you 
know. You must be merry and cheerful if you remain here." 

" But I've got a tummy ache," he pleaded. 

" You've got nothing of the kind," declared the other. " You may think 
you have, but you haven't really. There's no such thing as pain." 
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They had a consultation later, and the boy found a number of questions 
put to him, some of which he answered truthfully. They begged him to 
ask for anything that he wanted, and Bobbie expressed a desire to play 
with a Dresden figure of a shepherdess that was on the grand pianoforte. 
The figure slipped presently from his hands. 

" There's sixty pounds gone," said Sir Thomas casually. " But it wasn't 
his fault, bless his heart ! " 

Mention of the sum appalled Bobbie ; he had recently heard his mother 
make a fuss about an accident to little Eddie's mug, and he felt that his care- 
lessness deserved sharp reprimand. Thought of his brother caused Bobbie to 
become dreamy and absent-minded, and Sir Thomas's wife ordered him to lie 
on the sofa for rest, and carried him there. Bobbie began to tire of the well- 
meant but extravagant kindness. The post came, and the couple devoted 
attention to the letters that answered their advertisement ; they showed 
enthusiasm over each communication. Bobbie 
slipped quietly from the sofa, crept down the staircase. 

" Mister Footman," he whispered. 

" That's me, sir ! " 

" Is there such a thing as a telephone in this 
house ? " The footman replied that a telephone 
did exist. " Then will you be a kind gentleman 
and ring up 0126 Paddington, and ask my mother 
to come and fetch me ? " 

" Only too pleased," 
said the footman. 

Bobbie Shaw said his 
prayers that night in tones 
of unusual distinctness, 
and with some additions. 
Nurse (who had decided 
to stay on, arguing that 
you never knew what 
fresh children would be 
like) nodded approvingly. 

" And please bless my 
dear Mummy and my dear 
Daddy, because they are 
the best Mummy and the 
best Daddy in the whole 
wide, wide world ! " 

W. Pett Ridge 




'■"Is there such a thing as a telephone in this house?' 

From the drawing by John HassaU, i?,/. 



Exalted Flower 

No more oi that, you butterfly, 
That lie so still on this green 
leaf. 

Pretending you're a flower again, 
And wings but bring you grief ; 

You have no cause, exalted flower. 

To doubt your fls^ng power. 

No more of that ! You with a 
gift 
Not granted yet to any bee 
Or bird that's flying in the air : /\\^|^ 
The precious gift to see L'txW^. 
4 Dark tunnels in this open 
/^ light. 

And vanish out of sight. 

W. H. Da-oies 
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The Lost Heart 

By EDGAR /EPSON 



sLYSETTE was a little shep- 
herdess, and she was very un- 
happy. Her dear mother was 
Elysette. dead ; and her father, a good but 

foolish man, who never knew when he 
had had enough, was married again to a wicked woman. This stepmother 
hated Elysette, for she was greedy, and wanted her husband to be fond of 
her only. She told him stories about the child, saying that she had been a 
naughty girl when she had done nothing wrong at all. Also, she always 
found fault with her and ill-treated her. She never called her by her name, 
but said " Do this, slut ! " or " Don't do that, slut ! " 

WTien, in summer, Elysette brought her flock home looking fat and sleek, 
for there was plenty of grass, her stepmother said that she had let the sheep 
over-eat themselves, and beat her ; and when they came home in winter 
looking thin and hungry, for there was little grass, she said that she was 
starving them, and beat her again. She was always pinching her or slapping 
her ; and she gave her no pretty clothes, but dressed her in frocks made out 
of old sacks. Above all, she could never bear to see Elysette's face clean, 
for she came of a very nasty family. 

"" What ! Washing again ! " she would cry. " You dare to give your- 
self airs ! I never wash, and my mother never washed, and my grandmother 
never washed ! What was good enough for them is good enough for 
you ! " 

Then she would take a shovelful of hot ashes, and throw them at Elysette, 
and they burned most painfully, and it was a wonder that they did 
not blind her. Or, if the fire was out, she would take up a handful of mud 
and rub it in Elysette's face ; and she rubbed so hard that it hurt as much 
as the hot ashes. She was a very nasty woman indeed. 

So Elysette did not wash her face when she got up in the morning, because 
it was no use ; but when she reached the hills where her flock fed, she washed 
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it in a brook. And at night, before starting for home, she took the cleanest 
mud she could find in the banks of the brook, and smeared it over her face ; 
and it was better than hot ashes, or the mud her stepmother rubbed into 
it, for the nasty woman would use the dirtiest mud she could find. 

One day a great misfortune befell Elysette. She was mending her old 
sack frock, while her flock was feeding round her, when she was startled by 
a pitiful bleating, and looking up she saw a big fierce wolf running away 
with one of her little lambs in his mouth. She forgot to be afraid of the 
wolf, and thinking only of the poor Httle lamb, she ran after the savage crea- 
ture, calling to it to loose her lamb, and let it go. And Billy, her faithful 
ram, and the leader of the flock, came galloping after her, snorting and bleat- 
ing. But the big fierce wolf only growled, and ran the faster ; and even 
before she was quite out of breath Elysette saw him rush over the top of a 
hill out of sight, and knew that it was no use, that she would never see that 
little lamb again, for the cruel wolves would eat him up, bones and all. 

So she turned back to her flock, crying bitterly, and BiUy, her faithful 
ram, turned back with her, rubbing his nose against her hand to comfort 
her. As she drove her flock home she cried all the way, partly for the poor 
little lamb, and partly because her stepmother would say that it was her 
fault, and beat her. She had gone nearly half way when she saw, riding 
along the road towards her, a beautiful girl on a white horse and some knights 
in shining armour ; and Elysette drove her flock to the side of the road out 
of their way. She stood still, looking at them, and when they came near 
she curtsied, for she saw that it was the Princess Golden Heart, the daughter 
of the King. 

As she was passing the Princess smiled at her ; but when she saw the 
tears on Elysette's cheeks she reined in her horse, and said, " What is the 
matter, little shepherdess ? Why are you crjdng ? " 

And Elysette felt very shy, but she told her all about the poor Httle lamb, 
and how her cruel stepmother would beat her ; and the Princess heard her 
story, looking at her kindly while she told it. And when she had told it, the 
Princess said, " I will come back with you, and tell your father that you 
are not to be beaten, for it was not your fault." 

Elysette was very grateful and thanked her ; and the Princess turned 
her horse and walked beside Elysette, who drove her flock before them to 
the town. On the way the Princess learnt from her why her face was so 
dirty, and why she wore an old sack frock ; and she was very angry indeed. 

When they came to Elysette's home her father stood in the doorway, 
and when he saw the Princess he took off his hat, and fell on his knees. And 
the Princess frowned and scolded him for a long time for letting Elysette's 
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stepmother ill-treat her, and told him that if he let it happen again she would 
have him punished. Then she said good-bye to Elysette very kindly, and 
rode away. 

When she was gone Elysette's father got up on his feet ; and he was 
very angry and very much ashamed of himself, because the Princess had 
blamed him for being a bad father. 

" There is only one thing to do with a woman like this," he said. " Where 
is my stick ? " 

And he took his stick and gave his wife a good beating, so that she was 
afraid to ill-treat Elysette any more, but gave her a nice blue frock and allowed 
her to wash her face. 

For a time Elysette was very happy, and sang all day as she fed her flock. 
But about a year later she was very much grieved to hear that the Princess 
who had been so kind to her was very iU, and the doctors thought that she 
would soon die, for her heart was lost. 

It came about in this way. When the Princess was a baby, an old witch 
had come to the palace, and asked to see her. The King and Queen, knowing 
how harmful witches were if they did not get their own way, themselves 
took her to the nursery, and showed her the Princess in the cradle. Then 
they gave her fine presents, and asked her if the Princess would have a happy 
life ; and the witch said, " She will be happy and healthy till she loses her 
heart." 

For the next few days the King and Queen were busy trying to find a 
safe place in which to hide the heart of the Princess — a place so safe that 
not even the wicked enchanter, their neighbour, could get at it. They thought 
of iron chests and brass chests, but soon saw that they were no use against 
enchanters ; the only thing to do was to find such a secret place that the 
enchanter would not think of it. They thought and thought, but could not 
think of such a place ; then the King had an idea. He was feeding John 
Henry, his pet whale, who came every morning before breakfast to the side 
of the palace, which was built by the sea, to be fed. 

Said the King to himself : 

" No one would think to look for the heart of a Princess inside a whale. 
Besides, whales have been known to live for three hundred years. If, then, 
I hide the Princess's heart inside John Henry, who is a very faithful whale 
and wiU take great care of it, she will be happy and healthy for two hundred 
and ninety years, for he cannot be more than ten years old. It is the best 
place in the world to hide it." 

At once he hurried back to the palace, and ordered a big loaf to be baked. 
Then he took the heart of the baby Princess and wrapped it in pink cotton- 
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wool, and put it in a little gold box, for it was a very small heart. When the 
big loaf was baked the King cut a hole in it, put the box in the hole, and 
filled it up with the crumb of the loaf so neatly that no one would have guessed 
that it had been cut at all. Before breakfast next morning he took the loaf, 
went to the terrace, which looked on the sea, and whistled for John Henry, 
who came splashing up, puffing and blowing. The King waved the big loaf ; 
John Henry opened his big mouth ; the King dropped the loaf into it, and 
down John Henry's throat the big loaf went. 

The King was very pleased that he had hidden his daughter's heart so 
safely ; but the Queen came down to breakfast very fretful, and could not 
eat her bread and honey. 

" I had a very bad night," she said. " I could not sleep for trying to 
think where to hide our daughter's heart." 

" Do not fret about that, my dear," said the King. " Her heart is safely 
hidden for the next two hundred and ninety years." 

" Where — where ? " said the Queen. 

" In a safe and secret place," said the King. 

" You had no right to hide it without talking it over with me," said the 
Queen. " I insist on knowing where it is." 

" I shall not tell you," said the King. " It is quite enough for one person 
to know where it is. If you are not going to eat that bread and honey, I 
will eat it for you." 

" Thank you," said the Queen, " I can eat my bread and honey myself. 
But I shall never rest till I find where you have hidden our daughter's heart." 

" In that case," said the King, " you will lead an active life." And he 
went off to his counting-house to count out his money. 

The little Princess had to have a heart of some kind, so they made her 
one of gold ; and she was called Golden Heart. 

But the Queen could not rest till she had made the King tell her where 
he had hidden the real heart of the Princess. She teased him for years and 
years, until after fifteen years' teasing he lost his temper one day, and said 
sharply : " The heart is inside John Henry ! " 

" Inside John Henry ! Inside a whale ! What a place to hide a heart 
in ! " cried the Queen. 

" A very good place," said the King. " It has been in it for fifteen years, 
and our daughter has been healthy and happy all the time." 

" But suppose something happened to John Henry ? " said the Queen. 

" Nothing does happen to John Henry," said the King. " There are no 
whalers to kill him in this sea. I have forbidden them to sail in it." 

" I wish I could get the heart back," said the Queen. 
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" I don't," said the King. 

But now that the Queen was no longer worried about not knowing where 
the heart was, she began to worry about John Henry. She would no longer 
allow the King to feed him in the morning, but would feed him herself ; and 
if he missed coming, she would hurry to the King in his counting-house, and 
cry : " There ! I told you so. That's what comes of hiding a heart inside 
a whale ! No John Henry this morning ! We shall never see him again ! 
He is lost, and so is our daughter's heart ! " 

" Pooh, pooh, my dear ! " the King would say. " Fourteen shillings, 
sixteen shillings, seventeen shillings and sixpence. Please go away ; I cannot 
count with anyone in the room." 

Then John Henry missed coming for his breakfast six mornings running ; 
and the Queen was in despair, for she did not know that he was courting a 
young whale who lived in the next sea. On the seventh morning John 
Henry came to breakfast, and he brought the young 
whale with him ; and everj'one in the place came 
running, crying out, " John Henry's got married ! 
Come and see John Henry's wife ! " 

" We must give 
them a wedding 



breakfast, for John 
Henry is so import- 
ant to us," said the 
Queen. " Fetch all 
the jam tarts in the 
palace." 

And all the little 
pages ran as fast as 
they could to the 
larder, and came very 
slowly back bringing 
the jam tarts ; and 
the Queen threw 
them one after an- 
other to John Henry and his wife. 

Now jam tarts do not agree with whales ; and 
after a while John Henry and his wife were very 
sick, and among other things John Henry lost the 
heart of the Princess. 

The moment he had lost it the Princess fell 
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down in a swoon, and everyone knew what had happened. The Queen 
blamed the King for hiding her heart inside John Henry ; and the King 
blamed the Queen for giving John Henry jam tarts. But all the while 
the Princess Golden Heart lay in a swoon, and no one knew how to find 
her heart again. 

But a few days later the sea washed up the gold box which held the heart, 
on the beach of the land of the wicked enchanter, the King's neighbour. And 
when he was going down to bathe the enchanter found the box, opened it, 
and saw the heart of the Princess. He was very pleased, and said to the 
ugly ogress, his daughter Bodgy, who was with him, " This is splendid. Now 
I shall be able to make the King suffer." 

And he fastened the gold box to a gold chain, and gave it to her to wear 
as a necklace. Then he sent word to the King that he had the heart of the 
Princess, and was going to keep it till she died from its loss. 

The King and the Queen and aU the courtiers and the people of his king- 
dom were very deeply grieved by this message, and went into mourning, 
for the enchanter was so wicked and so powerful that there was no hope of 
getting back the heart from him, and saving the Princess. 

But Elysette, the little shepherdess, was more grieved than anyone when 
she heard of the trouble which had fallen on the Princess who had been so 
kind to her. She cried all day as she fed her flock, and she cried herself to 
sleep at night. In the morning she asked her father why some brave man 
did not go and kill the enchanter and get back the heart of the Princess. 
But her father said that no brave man could get through the forest of thorns 
which grew round the enchanter's castle ; and if he did, the enchanter would 
turn him into a sheep, and his daughter, the ogress Bodgy, would eat him, 
for she was very fond of mutton ; and no brave man liked to be turned into 
mutton and eaten. 

But Elysette thought and thought about the poor Princess who had 
been so kind to her ; and at last she made up her mind that since no one 
else was trying to get back her heart from the enchanter, she must. For 
she felt that it is very wrong not to help those who are kind to you. One 
day, therefore, she drove out her flock, and leaving her sheep feeding in a 
valley, she set out to walk to the castle of the wicked enchanter. It was 
a long, long way, but at last she saw from the top of a hill the towers of 
the castle, and then she came down into the plain, and found herself at the 
edge of the forest of thorns. 

She was not kept back by the fear of being pricked, but pushed into it ; 
and then she found that they were not common thorns, but longer than 
your longest finger and as sharp as needles. They not only ran into her, 
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but tliey ran in so deep that they held her back. She pushed and pushed, 
though they hurt her, and made her arms bleed, but it was no use pushing 
— they only held her back more strongly. At last she gave it up, came out 
of the forest, sat down, and began to cry. 

She had not been cr57ing long when there came a sudden thump, and she 
was knocked over. She got up, and found that it was her faithful ram Billy, 
who had been looking everywhere for her, and was showing how pleased he 
was to find her by knocking her down. But the sight of him cheered her 
up ; she patted him, and began to walk up and do^vn the side of the forest, 
tr3dng to push in here and there where the thorns looked fewer. 

It was no use ; but presently Billy, who had been watching her, gave a 
loud bleat, took a little run, and butted into the forest. His wool was so 
thick that the thorns could not prick him through it, and he was very strong. 
He butted and pushed and pushed and butted, until he made a neat Uttle 
tunnel down which Elysette could crawl without being pricked or held back ; 
and in this way she came right through the forest. 

On the other side of it she remembered how fond the enchanter's daughter, 
the ogress, was of mutton, and sent Billy back through the tunnel he had 
made. Then she went on towards the enchanter's castle. 

She was very much afraid and trembled from head to foot ; but in spite 
of her fear she went bravely on, thinking of the poor Princess dying from 
the loss of her heart. There were trees all round the castle, and she slipped 
from tree to tree, trying to keep out of sight of it till she came close to it. 
She saw that the door was wide open, and no one was mo\ang about ; she 
could hear no voices, only a sound of snoring. She slipped up to the door 
and went in. 

Her heart jumped into her mouth at the sight she saw : the ogress lay 
fast asleep on the sofa, snoring. Her face was very red from over-eating ; 
and on the table were eight leg-of-mutton bones, all picked clean. For a 
while Elysette was so frightened that she could not move. Then she saw, 
hanging round the neck of the ogress by a gold chain, the Httle gold box which 
held the heart of the Princess. 

The sight of it made Elysette brave again ; she crept up to the sleeping 
ogress on tiptoe, pulled the chain gently off her neck without waking her, 
put it on her own, and ran out of the door and towards the forest as hard 
as she could run. 

She had nearly reached the tunnel through the forest which Billy had 
butted when a tall man with long black hair, large green shining eyes, and 
a brown face, jumped out from behind a tree and shouted, " \Miat's this 1 
see ? A Httle girl in my land ? G-r-r-r-rh I " 
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And Elysette saw that it was the wicked enchanter ; and then she saw 
him wave his shining wand, and heard him say some strange words she did 
not understand, and in an instant she found herself turned into a little 
lamb. 

The enchanter made a dash at her, and she turned and galloped away 
from him. He ran ; she galloped ; and the gold box which held the heart 
of the Princess still dangled from her neck and banged against her legs as 
she went. The enchanter drove her towards his castle ; and when they 
came near it he began to shout to his daughter : " Lamb, Bodgy ! Wake up ! 
Wake up ! Here's a little lamb ! Lamb and mint sauce, Bodgy ! " 

And Bodgy, the ogress, came out of the castle door and began to run 
after Elysette too. Elysette was sure that they would catch her ; but she 
galloped away down towards the seashore. She had just given up all hope 
when she came down to the edge of the sea, and saw John Henry, the King's 
pet whale, taking a nap a little way from the shore. Elysette galloped 
towards him, and giving a great jump, came down flumpety-bang right on 
to his broad back. But in the middle of the jump, right in the air, she changed 
back into a little girl, for the enchanter had no power on the sea — only on 
the land. 

John Henry snorted and banged the water with his tail, and Elysette 
remembered that the King fed him every morning, and cried, " Breakfast, 
John Henry ! Breakfast ! " 

When he heard the word " Breakfast," John Henry started off swish, 
swish, as hard as he could go for the palace, thinking that he was to have 
two breakfasts in one day. And the enchanter and Bodgy his daughter 
stood on the shore shouting at him ; and the enchanter waved his shining 
wand, and tried to turn John Henry into a large sheep, but he could not do 
it, for he was only powerful in his land, and his power stopped short at the 
edge of the sea. 

John Henry swam so fast that it took Elysette's breath away ; but very 
soon she saw the palace, and the King on the terrace. The King saw John 
Henry, and said, " Hallo ! here's John Henry again. He wants another 
breakfast." And he went to get a loaf. 

When he came back John Henry was waiting under the palace \nth 
his mouth open, and the King saw Elysette on his back. So he did not throw 
the loaf to him, but went down the steps to the edge of the sea, and held 
it out to him. John Henry came right up to the steps, and Elysette walked 
over his head, down his nose, took the King's hand, and jumped ashore. 

The King gave John Henry the loaf, and then said : " Well, little girl, who 
are you ? Where have you come riding from over the sea on my pet whale ? " 
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Elysette dropped a curtsy and said: " Please your Majesty, I am Elysette 
the shepherdess ; and I have come from the enchanter's castle bringing back 
the lost heart of the Princess who was so kind to me." And she took the 
chain and golden box off her neck and gave them to the King. 

The King stared at the golden box and then at Elysette, and said, " Good 
gracious ! ^\'hat a wonderful httle girl ! Who ever would have thought it ! " 

Then he shouts, " The Princess's heart is found I A little girl has found 
the heart of the Princess ! " 

The Queen and the courtiers came running out of the palace, and the 
Princess Golden Heart awoke from her swoon and came running too. 

They crowded round Elysette, patting her on the back and kissing her, 
and saying what a wonderful little girl she was. Then they asked her how 
she got back the heart, and she told them all about the forest of thorns, and 
Bodgy the ogress, and the enchanter. And they all praised her bravery ; 
and the Queen took off her diamond bracelets and ruby rings, and gave them 
to her ; and the Princess said, " She shall be my little lady in waiting, and 
live in the palace." 

The Queen said, " Where shall we hide the heart of the Princess now ? " 

And one courtier proposed one place, and one another ; and the King 
proposed another and the Queen another ; and they all talked at once, each 
saying that his or her place was the best. 

But the Princess, when she had heard all they had to say, said, " Thank 
you, but I think I will take care of my heart myself." 

And she took the chain and golden box from the King, and hung them 
round her neck. 

And everyone said, " Of course, she is the proper person to take care of 
her heart. Why didn't I think of it at once ? " 

Edgar Jepson. 
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Waiting 

By AUSTIN DOBSON 



pHEN will the battles end, 

Mother, O mother ? 
Why must friend fight with friend ? 
Brother with brother ? 



There is no answering, 

Daughter, my daughter ; 

Now, when all tidings bring 
Tales of new slaughter 1 

Yes; but the God that we 

Bow to in praying, 
Is He not grieved to see 

Bloodshed and slaying ? 

Surely He hears the groans 

Rise from the city ? 
Do not the very stones 

Cry out for pity ? 

Child, we must bend the knee ; 

We — to our sorrow- 
Know but To-day, while He 

Knoweth To-morrow. 

We in the darkness grope 5 
He, that doth love us. 

Bids us still trust and hope : 
God is above us 1 



VI VI 

( ( 



Austin Dobson. 
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The Black Snail with a White Heart 

By CHARLES McEVOY 



pHEN one walks along a country road, it is sometimes curious 
to think how often animals make use of roads too. Sometimes, 
when one is on a quiet thing Uke a bicycle, and especially on 
a foggy morning, one will have a fox trotting in front of one for quite a long 
while, and turning off one way or another at the cross-roads, just as if he 
could read what it says on the finger-post. He must think it rather nice 
of men to go to such trouble just to oblige him. 

Snails, however, usually go straight across roads, and seldom or never 
up or down them. Snails regard roads as nuisances, for the grit and the 
gravel are nasty things to crawl over, and it takes them quite a long time 
to clean themselves once they get to the other side. Also it is a dangerous 
thing for a snail to cross a road at all. Remember how quickly we run 
if anything is in the way. A snail just has to take his chance, and it must 
be something very nice the other side of the road to tempt him at all. 

Now, there was once one of those black and sticky snails that come out 
on wet days, and he awfully wanted to get across the road. But he knew 
the danger. He had heard too many tales of snails getting run over to feel 
at all comfortable about it. But he had got tired of living inside the boundary 
of the different roads which surrounded him, and wanted to see more of the 
world. So one day he started across. 

Now, there's no hurry to think about that snail any longer, for it takes 
a snail a long time to cross a road. I am going to tell you now about a little 
girl who was starting for school on her bicycle on that very same morning. 
Her name was Arabella, and she was always in trouble at school^ because 
she was always late. 

Now, she had the very funniest excuse for being late. It was so funny 
that she didn't like to tell anybody. And it was just this, that she was 
always seeing insects and Uttle things crossing the road, and she could not 
help stopping to pick them up and take them across, in case anything came 
along and ran over them. It made her late every day, and though she started 
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early, there was always a snail, or a caterpillar, or something right in the 
road, and though she often passed them and went on a long way, she was 
always sorry and went back and picked them up. 

Well, at school she had got the reputation this way of being a naughty 
girl, and she was kept in and punished in all sorts of ways, until at last the 
master had said that she should have the cane the very next time that she 
was late. So this morning, she was starting extra early, and was determined 
not to look at anything on the road at all. 

All went well for a long way, and she went so fast that she overtook and 
passed a lumbering old steam-roller, making its way slowly along the same 
road. And it was now, with the steam-roller quite a long way behind, and 
the school getting nearer in front, that she passed that snail. 

You can guess how fast he went, because he wasn't half-way across the 
road. But Arabella made up her mind that she just wouldn't think about 
him, and shot past, and went on as fast as she could. And then, suddenly, 
she thought about that steam-roller. 

She tried not to think about it, and went on quite a long way, but she 
couldn't keep it out of her mind, how that snail was sure to get run right 
over, and what a pity it would be. Her eyes filled with tears, for she was 
fond of snails, and horribly afraid of the cane, but with a little sigh she turned 
her bicycle round in the road and pedalled back again. 

She was just in time. The steam-roller was nearly there, and the snail 
was right out in the middle, and quick as anything she put her bicycle in 
the hedge and picked the snail up and carried him out of danger, just as the 
steam-roller went rumbling by. 

" There ! " Arabella said to the snail, as she put him down in the nice 
soft grass at the side of the road. " You are quite safe now ; bii.t please, 
please don't do it again." 

She turned to her bicycle, but the next moment she had uttered a little 
cry of despair. A thorn had gone right through the tyre of her front wheel 
and punctured it, and it was flat on the ground. 

She couldn't help downright crying, because she would have to walk 
all the way now, and was sure to be late, and sure to be punished. 

She jumped when there was a little voice down in the grass, and realised 
that it was the snail speaking. 

" Have you nothing to mend it with ? " the snail asked. 

" Nothing," she said, wringing her hands, " I haven't any sticky stuff." 

" You mean solution," said the snail. " I've got a solution. Take the 
tyre off and get a little leaf, and I'll walk up and down it, and make it as 
sticky as anything." 
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Now, Arabella did just as the snail told her, and they mended it between 
them ; and when the snail had promised never to cross the road again unless 
it was in the very, very middle of the night, Arabella hurried off, and was 
just in time. Which shows that snails have a sense of gratitude, and that 
one need never be very afraid of the consequences of doing a kind action. 

Charles McEvoy, 
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Lines on a Young Person 

B^ TOBY, M.P. 

There was a Little Person, 

Which his name it was Amen ; 

He was born when he was very young, 
And he won't get born again. 

He wears his gloves upon his feet, 
His stockings on his hands. 

And when he goes into the street 
Upon his head he stands. 

He has his beef served in a cup, 
And carves it with a plate ; 

His milk he with a fork sups up. 
And drinks his bread off straight, 

There's one redeeming feature 
In this youthful Man of Sin : 

He always says, before he eats, 
" Please, ma, may I bedin ? " 



Toby, M.P. 
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A Strong Character 

By JOHN GALSWORTHY 

[HE tide had begun to run out, leaving the sands strewn with sprays 
of draggled seaweed, with shells, and the tangled scum of the grey 
sea. From a dim, white hole through the clouds, a ray of cold 
light fell on the water ; the shrimping fleet dotted the horizon with little 
daubs of colour. Over against the Estacade, where the waters still oozed 
into green pools, stood the ruins of sand castles, and here and there some 
bare-legged urchins were striving to repair their sodden battlements. 

Close under the curve of the stone breakwater, the other children had 
gathered to await the sea's retirement ; sunburnt, bare-legged, chattering 
youngsters with stolid Flemish faces. They laughed, talked, and threw 
up sand with their hands ; often one would stop, and turn a round face up 
to the people passing to and fro upon the Digue. A taller girl, with blue 
skirt spread on the scooped-out sand, and her bare feet tucked under her, 
formed the pivot of this noisy wheel of children. 

Close to the Estacade, apart from the others, a little boy and girl in the 
ruins of a sand castle were whispering together, and rubbing their grimy 
cheeks affectionately against each other. Suddenly I saw the boy seize 
his companion by the nape of her neck, and with his other hand fiU her mouth 
and eyes with sand. She made no resistance, but when her face was free 
she sobbed. It was all over before one could interfere. The little girl got 
up and went slowly back to the other children, dragging her legs and crying 
bitterly. Her round face was blurred with sand and tears, and she rubbed 
the tail of her little skirt across it as she went. 

The boy remained kneeling in his castle, opening and shutting his hand 
over a spray of seaweed ; his black eyes travelled sullenly, steadily around. 
He had a thin, dark little face, with close-cropped black hair. His blue 
jersey was rent up the back. In the midst of the other children the little 
girl was pointing at her tormentor ; and gradually the whole group came 
up and circled round him, chiding, but never touching him. Not a muscle 
of his face moved, no word escaped him ; he just looked at them all with 
slow resentment. 
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They dropped away and went back to their talk, their tumbling and 
laughter, all but the little girl, who sat wiping her face with her skirt. And 
the outcast, dumb and stolid, in the ruins of his sand castle, cramped and 
uncramped his fist on the black seaweed. 

Then he saw me looking at him. He got ujp, moved a little way, and 
from a hollow watched me steadily, his small dark head a round, bobbing 
spot of black in the yellow sand. In long, white lines the retreating sea 
broke with a wistful hiss ; some gulls swooped and floated close ; the sun 
had vanished altogether behind the banks of cloud. 

It was getting late, and I got up to go. The children were still chattering, 
laughing, tumbling round the girl with the blue skirt ; the victim of the 
tragedy was building a castle. 

The outcast came threading his way through them ; they had forgotten 
all about his wickedness, and shattered to him as he went by. But he had 




Belgian Children on the Seashore. 

From the drawing iy E. Aa^uan. 
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AN OLD GRIEF 

not torgotten, not he ; he passed them all in sullen silence, as though he 
had been the injured party, dragging his bare feet. He began to climb the 
slope of the Digue, and, when he was half way up, saw me standing at the 
top as if waiting for him. He stopped, cramping his bare toes in the holes 
of the slippery stones. On his face that small opaque brown mask, and 
in his mutinous black eyes I read his thought as plainly as though he had 
spoken : " What do you want ? What is it to you ? " 

" Well," I said, " you're a strong character 1 " 

He looked at me sideways under his brows. I have not forgotten those 
narrowed black eyes, so immovably defiant. Then he scrambled up the rest 
of the slope, and ran. When I looked round again, he was moving slowly 
away into the town, and gazing round at me. The wind had caught the 
rent ends of his jersey, and blew them into two tails behind him. 

That " strong character " and his victim, and the girl with the blue skirt, 
all that tumbling, chattering group of children at Ostend many years 
ago — what has become of them all now, I wonder, in this rooting-up ? 

John Galsworthy. 



An Old Grief 

B:i WALTER DE LA MARE 

I WONDER if from Noah's Ark 

Ever was heard the bobtail's bark ; 

If ever, o'er the empty Flood, 

Our English ash trees spread in bud. 

'Tis sure, when Eve and Adam sate 

Smiling within sweet Eden's gate 

And gave its birds, beasts, fishes names. 

E'en then flowed clear our pleasant Thames. 

Perchance, when they in sorrow were driven 

Beyond the shining bounds of Heaven, 

In this green isle that outcast morn 

Brake into bloom our English thorn ; 

And from its dark our nightingale 

Did their long banishment bewail: 

For we — who hearken still — know well 

How old a grief that song must tell. 

Walter de la Mare. 
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The Doll that was 
Rich 

By E, MARIA ALBANESI 




Toys that the children loved. 

Frcnn the drawing by Elspeth Champcommmtal. 



[T had been a very tempestuous 
morning. Cosy had started the 
day badly by refusing to be 
dressed, and she had hit Marlie on the 
hand with a hair brush. Then Marlie 
had slapped her in return, and chaos 
had ensued, which brought the head housemaid running upstairs with her 
ladyship's compliments to inquire which of the young ladies was being 
murdered ? Then, just by way of making everything very cheerful, it was 
a wet morning. 

Had they been at home things might have been better, for there was 
always some form of entertainment forthcoming even if it went no further 
than turning out the toy cupboard and discovering lost treasures ; but here 
in Grannie's house there was no nursery worthy of the name. The furni- 
ture was all so good and one had to be so careful not to shout too loudly, 
or otherwise enjoy oneself. 

Nurse confessed to Bartram, Grannie's lady's maid, that she literally did 
not know what to do with the children this very wet morning. 

" Of course, if I had my own way I'd put them on their mackintoshes and 
turn them out of doors ; their mother would not object, I know, but her 
ladyship would make a great fuss, I suppose." 

" Oh ! my lady would have a fit right away," replied Bartram promptly. 
When the telegram had come from the War Office saying Daddy had 
been badly wounded, and when mother flew about from one place to another 
and got passports and papers, and told Marlie she was going out to be with 
Daddy, she also told the little girl that she and Cosy were to stay with Grannie 
till she came home again. 

" And, of course, darling, I leave Cosy in your charge, and you'll look 
after everything just as I should, won't you ? " 
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" Oh ! of course," said Marlie, and she swallowed some big tears bravely 
but with a great effort. Cosy never pretended to be brave or to have a 
monopoly of virtues. She wailed loudly and clung to her mother just at the 
last. 

" I don't want you to go, Mummy ; and I want to see my Daddy. I 
want 'im 'orribly ! I misbelieve that I shall enjoy myself with Grannie." 

" I donH believe, you mean," Marlie had corrected her. Then she had 
made signs over Cosy's crop of flaxen curls to her mother. Mysterious signs, 
denoting that everything would be all right, and that there was not the 
least little need in the world to be worried ; and, indeed, when the taxi had 
flashed away carrying mother, so white-faced, but always with a smile on 
her lips, Marlie had taken Cosy in her arms and had comforted her with words 
of tender affection and the gift of a much beloved pencil-case. 

So ably had she played her part that in a very little while her small sister 
was running about the nursery " packing up " ; a proceeding which con- 
sisted in crowding her arms with toys which were dropped one by one on 
the floor, so that nurse had great difficulty in treading anywhere safely. 

And just for a few days after they arrived in the country Cosy remained 
in the best of spirits. 

" Behaven herself quit wonerful," as Marlie wrote to her mother. 

Unfortunately, however, good manners and good temper had a way of 
evaporating with Cosy, and on this day in particular she excelled herself 
in fractiousness and restlessness. 

Marlie had felt it incumbent upon her to reprove her sister. 

" My dear child," she said on one occasion (sometimes Marlie really did 
feel her full age — she would be nine in December), " you really are the 
Umit." 

This was a phrase which she had caught from one of her boy cousins, 
and had treasured it, using it only on very special occasions. 

Cosy's answer had been to fling a book at her sister's head. 

It missed its mark, but Marlie felt none the less an injured person. 

Curbing a desire to throw the book back again, she picked it up with 
dignity and smoothed its pages. 

" Something will happen to you," she said in a trembling voice, " if you 
go ill-treating a book of Bible stories." 

" I 'ate you ! " responded Cosy, pausing in the middle of a new howl. 
" And I 'ate 'oly stories — ^you know I do." 

This was just about the period when nurse was confiding to Bartram 
the lady's maid that she really was so flustered, and that the children were 
altogether too much for her this morning. 
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"They're good enough as a general rule, I will say that for them," she 
said ; " but Miss Cosy ever since she woke up she's been too naughty 
for words. I expect it was going out to that tea yesterday what's 
done it." 

" Ah ! " said Bartram. " You're about right there." 

" Even Miss Marlie's a bit of a handful to-day," said nurse. " Usually 
she's so good and sensible. But she can talk of nothing but that little girl 
who danced yesterday. Why, the last thing she said to me last night, after 
she'd said her prayers, mind you, was as she didn't see why one little girl 
should make such a lot of money by her dancing for the wounded soldiers 
and the prisoners, and other little girls not to be able to do a single thing. 
I am right sorry that her ladyship took the children to that entertainment 
yesterday — that I am ! " 

" Look here," said Bartram. " Let me see what I can do with them. 
You go downstairs and sit with the others for a little while." 

When Bartram entered the nursery she found Marlie crouched up on a 
chair by the table, her two elbows planted on the table supporting her Uttle 
face, all puckered up with frowns. Cosy was cr5ang noisily on the floor at 
her feet. 

" Dear, dear, dear me 1 " said the maid. " Why, whatever has 
happened ? Where's the sunshine ? " She stood and looked about her 
in a wondering way. " There's always sunshine in a nursery, you 
know." 

" Not when it's raining," said Marlie decisively. 

" Oh, yes," said Bartram. " Rain has nothing to do with sunshine in 
a nursery. It comes from all sorts of unexpected corners. Now I shouldn't 
be one bit surprised, if you were both of you to shut your eyes at this moment 
and keep them shut while I count ten, that when you open them again you'd 
find the sunshine just in front of you." 

Cosy scrambled to her feet, her tears forgotten. She stood at attention 
like a little soldier. 

" Shut eyes, MarHe ! " she shouted. " Shut eyes ! " 

On the table in front of them were two dolls, one dressed and one partially 
dressed. Beside them was an open parcel, full of bits of bright-coloured silk ; 
and beside that again a work-basket. 

" I wonder who wants to make some money for poor prisoners and the 
wounded soldiers," asked Bartram. 

Cosy screamed : " Me ! me ! me 1 " and clapped her hands and jumped 
up and down. 

Marlie turned a little pale and caught her breatli sharply. 
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THE DOLL THAT WAS RICH 



" Oh, Bartram ! " she said. " But can we ? Do you suppose," very 
eagerly, " we could make as much money as Vera has made with her dancing ? 
I've been trying so hard not to hate her ! You see, it made us feel such little 
wormy things yesterday when she told us what she had done, and we had 
to tell her that we hadn't made a single penny. Of course, we've sent 
money out of our money boxes, but that's not the same thing, you 
know." 

Cosy solemnly repeated every word that Marlie said. 

" Not the same thing, you know," she said, shaking her head. 

" Why, of course it isn't," said Bartram. " But we're going to alter that. 
Now, then, let's get to work. Her ladyship's gone out to luncheon ; she is 
m London to-day, so I've got a lot of time to myself ; and we're going to 
be very busy." 

" Very busy," said Cosy. 

She dragged a chair to the table and climbed on to it, not without great 
difficulty. 

Marlie heard the news about her grandmother 
with a shrug of her shoulders. 

" Going out to luncheon again," she observed. 
" Grannie is so funny, always eating her food in 
other people's houses." Then she came back to 
the business of the moment. " But how are we 
going to get money when the dolls are ready, 
Bartram ? " 

Cosy repeated the sentence, putting her head 
on one side and looking adorably pretty. 

" Well, now, I'll tell you," said Bartram. 
" There's going to be a sale in the village in aid 
of the fund that sends parcels 
out to the prisoners in Germany, 
and everybody is asked to send 
in something ; so I want you and 
Miss Cosy to finish dressing these 
two dolls. You must make them 
look very beautiful, and then I'll 
see that they have a good and 
prominent place on the vicarage 
stall." 

" What's proment ? " asked 
Cosy, from across the table. 
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The doll that was rich. 

? rum tue drawing by Hilda Cowham, 
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" Hush ! " said Marlie severely. " Don't get beginning with your ques- 
tions, Cosy, or there'll never be no work done." 

Bartram apportioned out the various bits of silk. 

" You see. Miss Marlie," she said, " they've both of them got frocks, and 
some under things, but they've neither of them got petticoats. To be really 
nice, well-behaved dolls they must have petticoats." 

" Of course," said Marlie eagerly ; " and this green silk will be just too 
lovely, won't it. Cosy ? " 

" Um ! " said Cosy doubtfully ; she had possessed herself of a large piece 
of pink silk. " I — 'ates green." 

" You are always hating something ! " said MarUe heatedly. " What 
you'll be like when you're growed up, goodness Heavens only knows." 

" What's growed up ? " asked Cosy. " What's it for ? " 

Marlie's shoulders went up to her ears. She looked at Bartram as if to 
say : " Did you ever meet with such ignorance in all your life before ? " 
Then she said : " It isn't for anything. Why, mother's grown up, 
stupid ! " 

" Is she ? " queried Cosy, as she tried to thread her needle to the great 
danger of stabbing her nose. " Is she very old ? " 

" Course she is," said Marlie ; " years and years and years old ! " 

" Oh ! " said Cosy, impressed but not satisfied. " Is she the oldest woman 
in the world ? " 

Bartram laughed and, stooping over the little speaker, kissed her. 

" There, Miss Baby," she said. " Let me help you. This is too much 
silk for a petticoat ; suppose we make a cloak with a hood ? and you can 
have this other piece for a skirt. You see, the smarter the dolls are the 
more money they will bring." 

" More money they will bring," said Cosy, nodding her head at her sister ; 
but Marlie made no reply. A sudden and wonderful idea had suddenly 
flashed into her mind. She was beginning to hem the green silk petticoat 
with little fingers that trembled with excitement, and the jame excitement 
quivered through her pretty little body and shone in her eyes. 

" Oh, Bartram ! I simply must make heaps of money," she said. " I 
want to send all I can to the poor men." 

" The poor, poor men ! " repeated Cosy, echoing her sister's eager voice. 
And then a great calm fell upon the nursery. 

Bartram was so useful ; she turned awkward corners, she showed how 
to sew gathers into a band ; she kept needles threaded ; she told all sorts 
of amusing stories ; and by the time nurse came back her little charges had 
quite forgotten the rain and the bad tempers of the early morning. 
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Even to break off work, to have hands washed, and hair brushed, and 
to eat luncheon was a great trial to Marlie. 

Cosy fell asleep during the afternoon, but the elder little girl kept on 
steadily at her sewing till tea-time. 

Her green silk petticoat was greatly admired, and when it was put on 
and fastened securely Marlie drew a deep breath of content. 

" When are you going to take the dolls to Mrs. the Vicar's wife ? " she 
asked Bartram eagerly. 

" They shall go the moment they are finished," answered the maid. 

The child nodded her head. 

" If we don't make a hurry. Cosy may shout a lot when we take hers. 
It is a darling doUie, you know, Bartram." Then Marlie had a special request 
to make. " May I wrap them up myself and give them to you, Bartram ? " 

" Why, of course, my dear. I'll fetch you some paper and a cardboard box." 

" I'm going to write a letter to put with them," said Marlie. 

At tea-time she was very silent, but Cosy made up for this by being ex- 
tremely hilarious. She banged the table with her teaspoon. She smeared 
herself with jam, she sang lustily, and she was just as delightfully good- 
tempered as a few hours before she had been naughty ! 

Of course Bartram had to finish dressing her doll ; but Marlie had put in 
every stitch in the green silk petticoat herself ; and while nurse had Cosy 
on her knee reading her a fairy story, the elder little girl slipped away into 
the bedroom. 

On the chest of drawers near her bed there stood a small red leather case. 
It had a key, and when it was unlocked the child picked from its velvet 
cushions all her little bits of jewellery. There was her necklace of seed pearls, 
the little turquoise and diamond cross which Daddy had given her on her 
last birthday, the tiny bangle which she had worn when she had been a baby ; 
the butterfly brooch that had been her gift when she had been a bridesmaid, 
and several other little things. 

Marlie was trembling with excitement, but she was crying at the same 
time. She had carried the doll with her into the bedroom ; and as she decked 
it now with all her worldly possessions, she kissed a farewell to each piece 
of jewellery as she put it on. 

Then she wrapped the doll carefully in the large piece of tissue paper 
which Bartram had given her and outside this she pinned the letter she had 
written. 

It was addressed " To the perrson wat buys this dol " ; and inside was 
inscribed in large letters : " Pleace give plenty of monney ; it is a verry 
rich doll and oblige Yours respecfuly M. B." 
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Her eyes were, suspiciously red when she got back into the other room, 
but nurse fortunately did not notice this. 

" Say good-bye to your doll, Cosy," MarUe said. " They're going now." 

Cosy dropped a perfunctory kiss on top of the pink silk hood, and then 
she nestled down more closely into nurse's arms ; with Cosy, at least, it 
was a case of the sunshine going and Mr. Dustman arriving. 

A little later, when her small sister was being put to bed, Marlie wrote 
another letter : 

" My own darling precious most lovingly mother — I've got a tremenjous secret 
to tell you. Pleace pleace dosnent be cross with me. I hav gived away all my 
Julwary it is gon to be sold on a doll that I hav hellpped to dres. I made a grene 
silk petticot al by myselff Bartram has just take it awaye. I cryed a lot sayng 
goodbuy to my dear darling julwary I want you and my Daddye to no that it made 
me a fearfull feeling for I love them so verry much but I have said a lot of little 
prers and now I am at piece again Nurs does not no yet but I shall tell her before 
I go to bed I expeck she will be very ankery but I must putt up with that as I do 
so dfedfuUey want to do some thin for my contrey and this was all I could do. — 
Your lovine little gurl "Marlie." 

E. Maria Albanesi. 







Baby Marigold 

5v ANNA WICKHAM 

Here's a small woman. 

So absurdly young. 

She is not well acquainted 

With her tongue ! 

Finger goes in 

Exploring all about. 

Then with the rosy tongue 

Comes wandering out. 

Travels awhile 

Along the rosier lips. 

Time for a smile 1 

So back the hermit slips. 

Then head aside, 

Like a full rose on stalk, 

The eyes are wide 

To hear the giant's talk. 



Anna Wickham. 
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The Kingdom of Heaven 

By E, TEMPLE THURSTON 

SHALL never believe that poverty is a sordid thing now. Surely it 
j^ cannot be sordid to enter the Kingdom of Heaven ? 

For so I understand it, that when they declared it to be easier for 
a camel to find his way through the eye of a needle they meant that Heaven 
was more ready of access to the poor. It is difficult to believe that, now-a- 
days, when comfort means luxury and luxury is Heaven and the whole bag 
of tricks can only be purchased with hard coin of the realm. 

But you can prove it ; you can prove it to the hilt. I proved it only 
last year. 

They sent me an advertisement, some card of a children's Christmas party 
to be held at a fashionable restaurant — one of those supping places in London, 
a sink down which to pour the waste money of a great city. 

It came to me with a sense of shock, that even the children of to-day 
had lost the secret of their Christmas time. For the sum of six shillings — 
so I read by the card — you might purchase a ticket of admission which 
included the gift of a present — jewellery and the like. 

Good Lord ! — I thought to myself — has Santa Claus come to this ? Has he 
to hunt in a restaurant amongst a crowd of German waiters for the children 
of his ? Has he come down to giving presents in broad arc lights, instead 
of filling stockings by that dim twinkle of the fire ? Presents, too, of cheap 
German jewellery ? Well — I suppose if you are going to give presents of 
such a kind as that, you need a glare of lights for them to glitter by. 

" I'll find out this," said I, and off I went to the fashionable restaurant. 

" Santa Claus 1 " replied the head- waiter in excellent English — " Oh — 
no — ^he ees not here." 

" I didn't expect him to be staying in the hotel," said I — " God help 
him if he's come to that. What I want to know is, will you have Santa 
Claus at your Christmas party ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders exquisitely — 

" How can I say, sir ? There are so many gentlemen " 
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'THERE WAS A CROOKED MAN' 



There was a crooked man 
Who walked a crooked mile, 

He found a crooked sixpence 
Beside a crooked stile; 



He bought a crooked cat 

Which caught a crooked mouse, 
And they all lived together 

In a crooked little house. 



From the Drawing by 
Sidney H. Sime 



THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 

" I'm glad to hear it," said I. 

He took me at my word, and made me still more glad by repeating it. 

" There are so many gentlemen — I do not remember all their names. 
Do you wish to leave a message for your friend ? " 

" If I know the man at all," said I, " it 'ud never reach him here." 

I confess to a sense of relief as I walked out of the courtyard. It would 
have been a bitter blow to think of Santa Claus housed in that hotel. For 
as I talked with the waiter in the myriad lights of that palace of ease there 
had come to my mind the Christmas Days when a small room was lighted 
with a dozen little coloured candles all bought in a box at the nearest grocer's ; 
when at a solemn moment, like grace before a hearty meal, my mother and 
father appeared in an awed silence from behind a screen singing a Christmas 
carol before we set to work to despoil the tree. I could see the dim glimmer of 
the firelight in my bedroom when, at eleven o'clock, with breath held fast, the 
sheets well gripped between my teeth, I had watched the stealthy figure of that 
grey-haired old man who brought their fill to my always inadequate stockings. 

Just those things had crossed my mind, and I was glad — right inside me — 
to know that Santa Claus was not to be found in such a place as that. Then 
where was he ? 

There is a mood of that Goddess Fate, when you could not say exactly 
that she smiled. But certainly it must be that her eyes twinkle. In such 
a mood she led me, only a few days later, to the High Street of Kilburn — I 
came by devious ways, and as I drew nearer to the lightened thoroughfare, 
a dim, faint sound began to tremble in my ears. 

For a moment I stopped. It was so strange, that sound. The sea was 
like it, the far distant sea that breaks and ever breaks its brittle waves upon 
a sandy line of shore. At times it became so faint that I could have sworn 
it was only in my mind, and then, a breath of wind perhaps, and back it 
came with its still swift murmuring cry. 

I hurried on. So strange it was that I could not rest until I had found 
its source. Two turns in a road and I knew I must be getting near. The 
sound was recognisable to my ears by then. It was the sound of human 
voices. Yet always it reached me from far away. 

Another turning I took, to find myself in the High Street, and there — it 
was not so far away after all — for there it was. No wonder the human voices 
had seemed so dim. You hear the shouting of a crowd, and you think of 
a crowd of men. But this was not a crowd of men ; it was a crowd of little 
children. Children of four and five and six, scarce one was more than ten 
years old, and all with upturned little faces, shouting as though a king were 
in their midst. 
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What was it ? For they never stopped. If one side of the crowd grew 
tired, the other shouted louder still, until it seemed their little lungs must 
burst. But what was it ? I followed the direction of their faces and there, 
in the upper window of a toy shop, I beheld it all. 

A man was there — a man with dolls and wooden horses in his arm — a 
man with a great big sack slung loose across his shoulder, a man dressed 
up as Santa Claus. 

At the sight of him they were shouting. There was no hope of toys for 
any single one of them there, yet with bright eyes glittering in the lights, 
with weak and hungry voices, they were paying homage to the King of little 
children — ^just — just because they believed. 

Surely — surely it cannot be a sordid thing to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven ? 

E. Temple Thurston. 




The Blue Veil. 

FrotH the drawing by Claude Sktpplrsan, A.R.W.S., /or the Tiilepage of "The Blv VeH" by 
Florenu Montgomtfy. {Published by Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co,) 
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AN EASTER NURSERY RHYME 

By EMILE CAMMAERTS 

Madeleine farle : 

[exits oiseaux, qui chantez la " 
— Le pinson demande : " Qu'est ce que c.'est ? "- 
" Avez-vous vu le Roi des Rois ? " 

— La fauvette crie : " Mon nid est pret ! " — 

" Voila trois jours qu'Il est parti " 

— Le merle repond : " C'est moi ! " — 

" Et je ne sais oil ils I'ont mis." 

— Et la mesange : " Tra-la-la ! " 

" Je vous en prie, petits oiseaux," 

— Le merle repond : " C'est moi ! " — 

" Ouvrez vos ailes, volez la-haut," 

— Et la mesange : " Tra-la-la ! " — 

" Et dites moi si vous voyez " 

— Le pinson demande : " Qu'est ce que c'est ? " — 

"Mon Jesus qui s'en est alle." 

— La fauvette crie : " Mon nid est pret ! " 

" Petits oiseaux, je vous en prie," 

— Le pinson demande : " Qui vient la ? " — 

" Ouvrez vos ailes et dites moi " 

— Le merle repond : " C'est lui ! " — 

" Quel est cet homme, au bout de I'allee," 

— La fauvette crie : " Le Jardinier ! " — 

" Qui s'avance lentement vers moi." 

— Et la mesange : " Tra-la-la ! " 

Emile Cammaerts. 

{All Rights Reserved.) 
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The PP.C. Fitting 

By BARRY PAIN 

^'M sweets and general, doing a fair trade in minerals and ices in the 
summer. I won't say the turnover's thirty thousand per annum, 
and you wouldn't believe me if I did ; but it's a nice, clean, well- 
kept, respectable shop. Matter of fact, the young ladies from the school 
top of the street deals with us regular ; and as I've got flat-foot and valvu- 
lar, and this is a one-man business, and I'm only just inside the age limit, 
the local tribunal took a favourable view. So this alleged war ain't hitting 
me as hard as it is sonie. 

Take my cousin George, for instance. He deals in tools and contrap- 
tions in the engineering way, and his shop ain't far from mine. It's a lot 
bigger business than mine, and he used to employ two. Well, they ain't 
left him nobody but himself. Treated him cruel, that tribunal done. 

So George he comes to nie. He says : " I want my hour for dinner middle 
of the day. And I don't like to lock up for that hour, because of disappoint- 
ing customers. Your missus can manage your shop very well for that hour, 
and you can step across and run mine. I'll make it all right for you." 

" Yes," I says ; " the missus understands my business. But I don't 
understand yours. Never been trained to it. And it's one of them highly 
technical." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! " he says. " Things is slack, and likely there'll 
be no customers at all. If some old woman wants a screwdriver for her 
sewing-machine, you can manage that, especially as all prices is marked. 
If it should be anything a bit out of your sphere, you can always make 
excuses or put them off somehow until I get back. Why, after the way 
I see you humbug that tribunal, you'll never make me believe as you could 
be beat by a little job like this." 

So what with his flattery, and one thing and another, I let myself be 
persuaded into it. 

The first day I did a penny box of tin tacks, a cycle-pump, and six 
picture-hooks, and no mistake made. But the next day in come that girl. 
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THE P.P.G. FITTING 

Nice-looking girl enough, dressed well but quiet. May have been a bit 
over fifteen. Had a sort of style with her, too. 

" Good morning, miss," I says. 

" Good morning. I want an ordinary P.P.C. fitting for an eighteen-by- 
twelve buzz-board." 

If I'd been half smart I should have said at once that I'd just sold the 
last, and we expected a further consignment in an hour's time. But that 
there highly technical order came at me like a jab in the solar plexus, seemed 
to knock all the sense out of me. All I could think of was to play for time. 

" Certainly, miss," I said. " Quite so. Let me see, I think you said 
the P.P.C. fitting was what you preferred ? " 

" I did. The old kind with the ratchet is never used now. I'm surprised 
you keep it." 

" Well, miss, we have to suit all tastes. Matter of fact, I sold two of 
the old kind yesterday. Some people get used to one way and don't care 
to change. Else, personally, I admit that the P.P.C. fitment is the one 
I should prefer myself." 

All the time I was casting my eye over the shelves to see if I could spot 
anything marked " P.P.C." Not a trace anj^here. But my cousin George 
was due back in five minutes. 

" Then just do itj up," she said. " I'll pay for it and take it away 
myself. My brother's waiting for it." 

" Exactly, miss," I said. " Very good. But there's just one point, if 
you'll excuse me. Do you understand how to fit this fitment into the — 
er — ^well, into the fitting ? " 

" Of course I do. It just slides into the groove at the back of the first 
valve. But even if I didn't, my brother's an engineer." 

" No doubt, miss. I dare say he knows nearly as much about it as I 
do. But why I mentioned it was because — to be candid — these P.P.C. 
fittings are not being made as accurate as they used to be. It's due, no 
doubt, to the present lack of skilled labour. I needn't tell you what a draw- 
back it is when a fitting — well, when it don't fit. You see, it's got to go 
into the place into which it's got to go." 

She seemed a bit impatient. " I don't see what your trouble is. You 
must know that it's only a question of adjusting a screw." 

" Of course. Undoubtedly. My only idea was to save you trouble. I 
thought if you would just fetch the — er — the buzz-board, we could make 
the fitting and see all satisfactory." 

" But how can I fetch it ? It's an ordinary R.S.V.P. buzz-board, 
measuring eighteen feet by twelve, as I told you, and weighs four or five 
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hundredweight. I can't carry a thing hke that about with me. Are you 
just making fun of me, because I'm a girl and not supposed to understand 
these things ? " 

" Not at all, miss, not at all. Far from it. Simply a temporary con- 
fusion in my own mind — such a rush of orders this morning. I'll step into 
the back shop and get you the fitment at once. Pray be seated. I shall 
not detain you a minute." 

Wiping the perspiration from my forehead, I dashed into the back shop. 
I hunted the shelves, and I went through a trade catalogue, and I could 
find nothing. Cousin George was due back by now, but he was never one 
to hurry. I had to go back to that girl. 

" Very sorry, miss," I said ; " but my mechanic's out at a job, and I 
find he's taken our last P.P.C. fitting with him. He'll be back in ten 
minutes, if you care to wait." 

" In ten minutes ? I'll look in again." 

She never did. When George got back he said he'd never heard of a 
P.P.C. fitting or a buzz-board, and it was his impression that girl had been 
pulling my leg. 

" Likely," he said, " it's one of the young ladies from the school that's 
seen you in your own shop and knew you'd know nothing about this." 

Didn't seem to me probable. 

But two of the young ladies came into my shop that afternoon, 
laughing a good deal. And one of them asked for an eighteen-by- 
twelve Bath bun, and the other said she'd have a P.P.C. lemon ice. 

Really, one hardly knows what to think. Barry Pain. 



Cupid's Fire. 




From the drawing hy Dapkni Allm, 




IN FAIRYLAND 



a. 



From the Drawing Aji 
Daphne Aden 
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The Bad Host 

By ANNA WICKHAM 




HEN Archibald Percival Minns turned three 
His mother invited his friends to tea ; 
She bought chocolate and cakes, and the cook made toast. 
And they all told the boy he must be a good host. 




The Bad Host, 



From the drawing by W. K. Haselden, by permission of 
" The Daily Mirror," 



The artist has drawn his be- 
haviour. Just look ! 

While his nice friends are 
dancing, he's reading a 
book; 

When they have " Hunt the 
Slipper " he won't play 
at all. 

But goes off and stands on 
his head near the wall. 



Then his kind Cousin Maud 

starts a fine tug of 

war, 
But Archibald Minns just 

behaves as before : 
The queerest of hosts, and 

the rudest of boys, 
He's under the table alone 

with his toys. 



So his mother sent up for the naughty boy's nurse, 
Which makes a sad end to the tale and this verse : 
For they put him to bed with no tea for his sins. 
Which served him well right — wicked Archibald Minns ! 

Anna Wickham. 
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Piccaninny 

By MRS, STEUART ERSKINE 

'T was not a pure-bred Golliwog, but it had something of the same 
half human, half grotesque character. 

Donald called it Piccaninny, or rather Pittaninny, which was 
the nearest that he could get, because it was like the pictures in one of 
his many books, in which little brown babies rolled about on the sand 
under African palm trees. 

Piccaninny was made of chocolate-coloured stockings, stuffed with more 
than common cunning. It had a large, round face with a little snub nose, 
a tight, smiling mouth and two wonderful upcast eyes made of boot-buttons 
stuck on to white linen. For all costume it wore a brown-and-white check 
shirt to its waist, and an orange handkerchief knotted round its head. One 
fat bolster-like arm hung down by its side ; the other was fastened by the 
thumb on to its mouth, giving the creature an air of extreme coyness. 

Donald, aged five, adored Piccaninny ; it sat by him at tea and dinner, 
lay on his bed at night, and was always with him when he went out in the 
car, or wh,en he took his daily walk on the Common near the house where 
he lived. Donald loved these walks, because he used to talk to the wounded 
soldiers who came from the hospital near by. At first, the small boy had 
been rather in awe of the men who used crutches and had their arms in slings, 
but this soon wore off, and they became his great friends. 

" I do Uke soldiers," he said. " And they love Pittaninny." 

" And does Piccaninny love them ? " Mummy said. 

" Oh, awfly much ! Pittaninny is going to be a soldier when it grows up." 

Mummy sighed. 

" Thank Heaven that won't be till the war is over ! " she said, thinking 
of someone else. 

But Eva, aged ten, who was a good deal too sharp, caught her meaning. 

" Donald won't ever be a soldier," she said, " unless he is made to join." 

" Why do you say that ? " 

" Because he is a slacker." 
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" I'm not a s'acker ! " 

" Yes, you are," Eva said, knitting hard. " What have you done for 
the war ? Nothing. Tommy Little has collected two and sevenpence for 
the bazaar, and Nigel has netted a bag, all by himself, with a little help from 
Sissy. What have you done ? Why, I don't beUeve that you even know 
what it is for." 

" It's for Mummy's hospital, where my soldiers are." 
" There, Eva, you see he knows all about it." 

" That is all very well. Mummy, but he hasn't done a thing for us. He 
sits and talks rubbish to that old doll all the time." 

" Where is Pittaninny ? " asked Donald, suddenly reminded of his beloved ; 
and he went off to look for it, singing a funny little song that he invented 
as he went along. 

Eva dropped a stitch in her sock, so annoyed was she at this callous be- 
haviour ; when she had picked it up again she had made up her mind that 
he should be punished. The idea that she had in her mind was no less than 
a plot to make Donald offer his brown baby to be sold at the toy stall at 
the bazaar. 

That same evening Mummy said : 

" Go and sit with Donald till I come, Eva ; I shall not be more than five 
minutes." 

"All right. Mummy," said Eva, and she went upstairs with her 
determined little nose in the air. 

Donald lay in bed, rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed, brown-haired, already half 
asleep ; by his side was Piccaninny, its orange handkerchief on the pillow, 
its odd little boot-button eyes gazing archly upwards. 

" Last night," Donald said dreamily, " last night Ninny and I jumped 
out of the window." 

" Oh, Donald ! You know you didn't ! " 

" Yes, we did. We went up and up and up, right among the stars, and 
all the star babies came out and hopped about like mad." 
" Why do you invent such stupid stories ? " 
" What is to invent ? " 
" Make up ! " 

" It is really, really true. Ask Ninny ! " 
" I believe that you like Ninny better than Mummy ! " 
" No, I don't." 
" Better than Daddy ? " 
" N— no ! " 
" Better than me ? " 
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No answer. 

" Do you, Donald ? " 

" I'se asleep." 

" I thought so. And better than England ? " 

Donald opened wide blue eyes. 

" Can't I Hke both ? " 

" Certainly not. If you really hke England and want us to win the war 
you would give something to this bazaar. It would help those soldiers that 
you are so fond of, you see." 

Donald pondered. 

" I will give my new sailor suit." 

" That won't do. It belongs to Mummy, and she would have to give 
you another. Try again. Think of something really your own." 

" Tommy only gave other people's pennies," Donald said, after trying 
to think the matter out. 

" That has nothing to do with it," Eva said hastily. 

" Why not ? " asked Donald, 
looking puzzled. Then his face 
lighted up. " There is Mummy at last. 
I thought she was never coming." 

Eva went downstairs, firmly re- 
solved to begin the attack again 
next day. 

Fortune favoured her, for the 
rain came pouring down, and it was 
clearly impossible to go out of 
doors. She found Donald and his 
usual companion sitting on the rug 
spread out on the nursery floor. 
He- was drawing pictures of sub- 
marines — at least that was what he 
said they were. 

Eva sat down by his side and 
began to knit. 

" Why do you always do that ? " 
Donald asked. 

" Because I'm a patriot," 

" What's a pattiot ? " 

" Someone who works for bis 
country." 




Piccaninny. 

From the drawing by John Hazsall, 



R.I. 
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" Like knitting ? " 

" Knitting is working for the wax." 

" Do you like knitting ? " 

" Of course I do." 

" Then you just do it to 'muse yourself ! " 

" You judge everyone by yourself," said Eva, two pink spots appearing 
in her cheeks. 

" What is judging ? " 

" You know quite well. You go on asking questions as if you could 
not stop." 

" Can you draw submarines ? " Donald asked absently. 

" Now, Donald, do be a good boy. I want you to help me about the 
bazaar. And you are not to say ' Bother I ' You are just to make up your 
mind what you will give me." 

" I've got sixpence — you can have that ; and Pittaninny has got two- 
pence. I dare say you can have that if you promise to be good." 

" Well, that is better than nothing. But you won't miss it a bit." 

" You won't miss those socks." 

" I give up all my playtime to make them." 

" 'Cos you Uke " 

He was not allowed to finish the remark. Eva burst out : 

" Never mind my socks. I want you to understand that a patriot is 
a person who gives up what he likes for his country. Your soldiers gave 
up everything to go and fight. Daddy says they did." 

Donald became attentive. He liked hearing about soldiers. 

" So you have got to give up something. Now, how about Piccaninny ? 
We might raffle it, you know ! " 

" What is to waffle ? " 

" Well, let me see. You offer something for a penny, and then you ask 
people to give more till you have got a hundred pounds or so. And then 
you give it to the person who gives most." 

Donald was a minute thinking out this idea ; then suddenly it occurred 
to him that Eva was proposing to sell his Ninny. And the storm burst forth 
with such violence that mother arrived breathless on the scene. 

" What has happened ? Donald, darling, don't cry Uke that ! " 

" I only said we might raffle Piccaninny," Eva said, half scared. 

" Wa — wa — wa — waffle Eva ! " screamed Donald, scarlet in the face. 

The storm blew over, as such storms will ; but, as is often the case, nothing 
was quite the same after it had passed as it had been before. 




A FAIRY TALE 



From the Picture by 
Harold C. Earnshaw 



PICCANINNY 

Donald had fits of quite unusual naughtiness, after which he would seem 
quiet and depressed. If the bazaar were mentioned — which it constantly 
was — he would put his fingers in his ears. 

" It's a nasty, horrid, wicked thing ! " he said one day. 

" You say that because you're a slacker," Eva said amiably. 

" I'm not hstening 1 " Donald said, running away. 

But the talk went on all the same. Mother was to open the bazaar and 
the Mayor was to be present in his robes ; another excitement was that a 
famous Russian dancer, who would be sta3nng in the neighbourhood, had 
promised to sell at one of the stalls. 

" It is great luck having the Varsovina," mother said ; " she is so charming 
and so popular that many people will go just to see her." 

Donald cared not a pin for all this, but he could not help hearing the talk. 

In the midst of her work for the hospital and for the bazaar, mother found 
time to be a good deal worried about Donald. 

" I'm sure that the child is not well," she said one evening to Daddy. 
" He is so naughty at times and then quite sulky ; one can't please him. 
And he is so good-tempered as a rule. He won't go and talk to the soldiers ; 
he doesn't sing. I do hope he is not sickening for anything ! " 

" He has probably had too many sweets," was all the help given by Daddy. 

The great day came at last. Mother went off with a quantity of things 
for her stall ; the children came later with Eva's governess. Eva was dressed 
as a Belgian peasant and her cheeks were pink with excitement. Donald 
was quite pale and unusually stiU. 

" So you've brought Piccaninny," Eva said amiably, having almost for- 
gotten past quarrels in present happenings. 

" You can have it," Donald said, pushing the creature into her arms, 
" to— to waffle." 

" Oh, Donald ! That is good of you ! Now you are a patriot." 

" Am I really ? " Donald said, his eyes shining. " Like those soldiers ? " 

" Quite as much." 

Eva was silent for quite ten minutes, realising the sacrifice. And the 
poor patriot, gulping down his tears, looked steadily at nothing until the 
car drew up at the town hall, where flags of all the allied nations fluttered 
gaily in the sunshine. Once inside the building, Donald felt half frightened, 
then almost amused, finally delighted. He looked at the flag-decked stalls, 
then at the khaki-clad band, then at the sellers, some of whom were dressed 
as peasants of various countries, and then at the flower-decked stage on 
which mother stood. 

" I call it jolly decent," he said, using a phrase he had learnt from the 
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eldest Little, who had just gone to school. " And what is Mummy going 
to do ? " 

" She is going to open the bazaar." 

" Is it shut now ? " 

" No ; of course not.' 

" Then why " 

" Don't ask so many questions." 

" Who is the old man in the dressing-gown ? " 

" Oh, do shut up, Donald ! Mummy is going to make a speech." 

" Do we all make speeches when we say things ? " 

" Sh ! ' " 

When the ceremony was over and mother had come to her toy stall, 
accompanied by a quietly dressed, rather sad-faced lady, who was soon busily 
occupied in signing her own photographs, Donald crept away and sat miser- 
ably at the back of the stall, in a litter of paper boxes. He had seen poor 
Piccaninny placed in the very middle of the strange toys collected by 
Mummy waiting there to be sold. And the sight was more than he 
could bear. 

" What on earth is Piccaninny doing on the stall ? " he heard mother 
say. " Take it away, Eva, or it will be sold by mistake." 

" What a perfectly charming doll ! " a strange voice said with a slightly 
foreign accent. "It is a — what do you call it ? — golli — ^is it not ? I must 
buy that if it is for sale." 

Donald's heart stood still. Was she going to take it away ? Then he 
heard Eva explain and mother protest, and the foreign voice said : 

" I think it is very fine of your little boy. He wants to give something 
to the hospital. Shall I see what I can get for it ? Perhaps I can put it 
up for auction." 

From his hiding-place behind the stall, Donald heard the sound of many 
voices and of much laughter, of footsteps passing up and down. At last 
a man's voice said : 

" Oyez ! Oyez ! Oyez ! I proclaim that Madame Varsovina is going 
to sell by auction the most delightful Golliwog. Come and bid, ladies and 
gentlemen. I will start the ball by bidding one guinea." 

" One guinea ! " said the voice with a little foreign accent. " Who will 
bid for this charming brown baby ? Two guineas ? Thank you. Three, 
four, five, six. I cannot let it go so very cheaply. Ten guineas — and a 
little more ? " 

Donald could bear it no more. The dreadful thought that Ninny was 
being sold had, up to this moment, taken up all his attention, now he sud- 
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denly felt a horrid desire to see what was happening. So he crept out again 
as quietly as he had crept in, and this was what he saw. 

Madame Varsovina was standing on a stool, holding up Ninny as high 
as she could reach. Her face was all smiles, and her great dark eyes were 
shining. She turned from one to another of the people who were pressing 
round her, and it seemed to Donald that each one did exactly as she desired. 
Ninny gazed at the ceiling, quite indifferent to its fate ; it did not even seem 
puffed up at the large sum that was mounting up every minute, as if by magic, 
as the Varsovina turned from one to another of her victims. The crowd 
laughed and called out when a new bid was given ; the people who did not 
mean to bid and who pressed near to see the fun, were quickly roped in ; 
some of them only breathed again when a new bidder came on the scene. 
The fun was just beginning to flag, and the latest victim was beginning to 
feel rather uneasy, when the dancer's eyes fell upon a small, insignificant- 
looking man. She called him by name, ordered him to bid, and before he 
knew where he was she had handed over Ninny to him, asking for a cheque 
for fifty guineas. 

The little man appeared quite dazed. He held Ninny as if he did not 
know what to do with it, and Madame Varsovina took it from him, saying : 

" You will give me the little brown baby, will you not ? I have such 
a fancy for it ! " 

Donald looked no more. The excitement was over, and nothing remained 
but the anguish of parting. He was just going to retreat behind the stall 
again when mother darted at him and took him up to the lady. 

" This is my little boy, Madame Varsovina," she said. " Now, Donald, 
you must say ' Thank you very much for helping Ninny to make so much 
money for the soldiers.' " 

" Fank you ve'y much," Donald said, without looking up. 

" What a darling ! " said she, and she stooped down and kissed him. 

As the car rolled swiftly homewards mother and Eva were quite excited 
about the sale of poor Ninny ; they laughed in the most heartless way, Donald 
thought. Mother said that the man who had bought it was a miser — a man 
who never spent his money, although he had more than anyone else in the 
county. 

" Nobody but the Varsovina could have made him do it," mother said. 

" I wonder," Donald said, " if she will be kind to Ninny. I wish I had 
told her it loves acid drops." 

Mother laughed a great deal at this, and Eva nearly fell out of the car. 
Donald thought them both quite horrid. He sat between them, and so 
could not help hearing all they said. At last they got home, and Donald 
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went sadly up to the nursery, where he had his bread and milk for supper. 
Even then he could not get away from Eva, who was in a great state of 
excitement and kept begging him to go to bed. 

" I shall hate going to bed," he said. " I won't go to bed at all." 

" Oh, yes, you will," sang Eva, getting more and more excited. She 
hopped up and down in a way quite different from her usual sedate behaviour ; 
Donald supposed that she was so proud of having made him sell Ninny. It 
was all very fine for her — she had not given up anything. 

" Master Donald, it is your bedtime," nurse said, and she took him firmly 
by the hand and led him into the night nursery. 

Donald prepared for a struggle, gave one look round, and then darted 
to his bed with a yell. 

" Why, there's Pittaninny ! " he cried, scarcely able to beheve his eyes. 

" Isn't it a surprise ? " said Eva. " The Russian lady with the funny 
name gave it to Mummy for you with her love. And we had it in the car 
all the time. ..." 

And there lay Piccaninny, with its orange handkerchief knotted round 
its bullet head and its thumb still firmly pinned to its smiling mouth, and 
its boot-button eyes gazing shyly upward. 

" I did try to be a pattiot," Donald remarked sleepily, as he laid his 
curly head beside the orange turban, " but I don't want to be one ever again." 

And with this unworthy sentiment he went to sleep and dreamed that 
he and Piccaninny and the Star babies danced together all along the Milky 
Way. Beatrice Erskine. 




"Into the open trooped the strange torrent of deformityv each one following Lina." 

From the drawing by Norah Shorn. (Georgb Macdonald ) 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 



From the Etching by 

W. Lee Hankey, R.E., R.O.I. 




Translated 
from the 
Russian of 
Tolstoi " "" 



Mistake]! 



By 

V. LANG- 
BRIDGE 




?INNER was just over, and sweetmeats were being handed round by a 
manservant. As the Princess helped herself and the children, she 
asked that a clean plate might be brought. The children were both 
very pretty ; Victor, a boy of six years old, and Vera, four and a half. Victor 
was sturdy and strong, and rather solemn, but a winning smile broke over 
his irregular teeth (for he had lost some and others had not yet come to take 
their place). Vera had dark eyes, and was full of fun and energy ; she was 
always laughing, always chattering, but she could be very affectionate. 

" Who will take some of this to Nannie ? " asked their mother, putting 
some crystallised apple on to a plate. 

" I ! " cried Victor. 

" Me ! Me, me, me ! " clamoured Vera, already slipping from her chair. 

" No," said her father. " Victor spoke first. Here you are, Victor. 
You shall take it." 

This father was always spoiling Vera, who was his favourite, and he 
knew it himself, and was glad when an opportunity came to show how 
very fair he could be. 

" You must give up to your brother," he said, looking at the adored 
little Vera. 

" I'll always give up to Victor. Here, Victor, you take it. I won't 
mind not taking it, if it's for Victor." 

The children always said their grace downstairs, after dinner, and so their 
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father and mother waited for Victor to come back. They drank their coffee, 
but still there was no sign of him. 

" Run up to the nursery, Vera," said her mother, " and see what is keeping 
Victor." 

Vera jumped up from her chair, and in her hurry knocked a spoon off 
the table. She ran back for it, picked it up, and put it quickly on the very 
edge of the table ; but it fell off again, and she had to come back again, and 
pick it up again, and, laughing all the time, she ran out of the room, along 
the passage and up to the nursery, as fast as her black-stockinged, well-fed 
little legs could carry her. The nursery came first, and then came Nannie's 
room, which opened into it. Vera was just running through the nursery 
when, behind her, she heard a sound of lamentation. She stopped and 
listened. Then she looked round. Victor was in the nursery, standing by 
his bed. He was looking at his toy horse ; he was weeping bitterly ; and 
beside him there was an empty plate ! 

" What is it, Victor ? Victor ! The sweet ? " 

" I — I — I a — ate it, by m — ^mistake. I a — ate it on the way. I'm not 
going to Nannie. And I'm not going anywhere, I, Vee, I p — promise you, 
it was quite by m — mistake. I ate it all. First, only a little, and then- 
then a— a— 11." 

" What shall we do ? " 

" It was quite by mistake ! " 

Victor wailed, wept. Vera thought, and then suddenly light came to her. 

" I know, Victor. Don't you cry. You go to Nannie and tell her it was 
quite by mistake, and tell her we'll both give her our sweets to-morrow." 

Victor's sobs ceased. He wiped the tears from his eyes and wiped the 
palms and fingers of the greedy, wicked hands. 

" B — ^but how shall I tell it ? " he asked in a trembling voice. 

" Come on, Victor, let's both go ! " 

They went, and came back and laughed and were happy. And Nannie 
laughed and was happy, and the father and mother laughed and were happy 
when she told them the whole story. 

V. Langbridge. 
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Flanders, the Land we Love 

{Vla^ndren, dierba^r La.ndl) 

From the Flemish of FRANS LIEKENS 

I 
HAT song is this that sounds and swells 

From all the lofty towers, 
The music of a thousand bells 
Above this land of ours ? 
Oh ! land of love, it is for thee. 
The song of coming victory ! 

Flanders, rise again 
And break thy chain. 

Our Flanders ! 
Flanders, heart and hand. 
For thee we stand. 

Fatherland ! 

2 

What sings the river wide and deep 

That rolls across the plain. 
Where pleasant Flanders lies asleep. 

Green fields and golden grain ? 
The river sings, " Oh Flemings, hear ! 
Be free again, and shake off fear ! " 

Flanders, rise again, etc. 

3 
Ring out, ye belfries, clear and loud, 

A song of better times ; 
Our hearts shall yet be glad and proud. 

As are the Flemish chimes — 
The folk that foemen would enslave 
Shall rise and conquer, strong and brave ! 

Flanders, rise again, etc. 

Frans Liekens. 

From "Flemish Folk Songs." With English words by Adrian Ross, and Music by Jan Broeckx. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Boosey and Co.) 
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A Social Dilemma 

By Mrs, ERNEST LEVERSON 



ROMMERS ! I say, GROMMERS I " 

" Hallo, Gillie ! Is that you ? What are you doing here ? 



The pink boy addressed as Gillie modestly admitted that he was him- 
self. He added, with diffidence, that he was just walking across the park. 

" Just," because one always took an apologetic tone with Grommers. 
He was three years older than Gillie, and was going to Eton next term. It 
was an honour to know Grommers. Gillie's highest ambition was to be 
his fag. In the presence of the great Grommers one was tacitly grateful 
for permission to exist. . . . 

" Right ! I'll turn round and walk with you," condescended Grommers. 
" Good ! " said Gillie with assumed gaiety. 

The gaiety needed assuming. 
It was an appalling situation. 

Now, of course, as a rule, nothing could have been jollier than to meet 
Grommers thus accidentally in Kensington Gardens in the summer holidays. 
But, under the present circumstances, it was agonising. 

Gillie " felt his position " acutely 

His name was Gilliat James Anstruther Cuffe, and he was the son of 
Colonel Cuffe, of the Guards, now at the front. 

Gillie was one of those very fair, rosy-cheeked boys, with perfectly round 
heads and miraculously clean collars, who are liked by everyone. In all 
probability he would never set the Thames on fire, but the chances were 
that he would always look a credit to the family. He was a favourite with 
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A SOCIAL DILEMMA 

the masters, though he worked very little ; and popular with the boys, 
though he was not good at games. Mothers called him " that nice, tidy, 
gentlemanly boy." Children and dogs took to hira. He was good-natuxed 
and cheery. 

But he had one weakness. He was too anxious to please. 
And though he wanted to be liked by all who knew him, he did not 
by any means like everybody he knew. 

He worshipped Grommers. 



Grommers (Christian name unknown) was the son of a clergyman^ who 
was a don at Oxford. This seemed to the boys, somehow, to account for 
his paleness and reserve. Some called him " eccentric " ; others (with, 
perhaps, a confused association of ideas about the don) said he was 
" Quixotic." He was tall and rather good-looking, with straight black 
hair, and a rather unmeaningly sardonic smile. 

It was this smile that dazzled Gillie. 

Gillie would have done anything for Grommers — to impress Grommers, 
above all to be seen with Grommers. He didn't enjoy his friend's society 
so much as he desired to be known to enjoy it. To be " found dead " 
with Grommers, he had himself declared, would have caused him gratification ; 
though one would say that it would have been of a peculiar and posthumous 
kind. . . . 

Strange forms of social snobbishness exist in preparatory schools. Gillie, 
whose father was a distinguished soldier, was popular but utterly unim- 
portant, while Grommers was the person. It was smart to know Grommers. 
He was good at lessons and excellent at games. He was considered clever 
and " cynical." If Grommers, who was absent-minded, put his hat on 
the wrong way, it became at once the right way, and all the boys copied 
it. Boys spoke of him intimately (when he wasn't there). When the brains 
with which he was so freely credited failed him, he filled up the blank with 
his sardonic smile. . . . Once he had confided in Gillie that he had 
" personality." Cottle senior (to whom Gillie repeated this) sneeringly said 
he had always known there was something wrong with old Grommers. 
(Cottle was impressed, all the same.) One boy, who had high marks for 
" fluent French," said that, " to put the case in a nutshell," Grommers was 
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"chick without being bazaar" (so he pronounced it). The remark was 
laughed to scorn. And yet it left a certain feeling of awe about 
Grommers. . . . 

Why had Gillie met him just to-day, of all days ? 

The reason was simple. Gillie lived in South Kensington, while Grommers, 
whose home was at Oxford, was spending a few days with an uncle who 
lived " on the Cadogan estate " : in lodgings near Harrod's. 



The moment Gillie had made the mistake of speaking to Grommers (who 
wouldn't otherwise have observed him), the younger boy, as in a flash, saw 
three things. 

First, that it was a mistake. Second, that something had to be done. 
Third, that he didn't know what. 

Yet, so long as no one knew, Gillie felt no real shame or degradation at 
being out with a perambulator. That enamelled vehicle contained a baby 
sister, and was guided by a woman in a neat white gown and a " Princess " 
bonnet. To go for a walk with the baby was no real hardship in itself, and 
it pleased his mother, who was pretty and social. The sister, too, was 
pretty, rather in the wax-doll style of prettiness. Like everyone else, she 
" took notice " of Gillie, and he had been glad enough to be liked even 
by Rosemary, though she was only a year and four months old. Nor did 
he dislike the admiration of Nannie, the nurse. 

But, of course, he would never have dreamed of going out thus accom- 
, panied had he known that there was the faintest off-chance, the shadow of 
a risk, of running across Grommers. 



Gillie sauntered along in a casual, absent-minded manner, conscious 
of the ghastly danger that at any moment the nurse might scream out after 
him, calling him " Master GiUie ! " and perhaps telling the child to wave her 
hand to " brother." She did that sort of thing. 

And the position was worse even than it seemed. 

Grommers was the only boy in the whole school who Uked girls. 
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Knowing this singular taste, Gillie had never ignored his own sister, as 
he would naturally have done had Grommers despised girls. Gillie had 
talked a good deal about his sister. Grommers had shown interest. 
Grommers had concealed somewhere about him a picture-post-card of a 
very pretty girl of about fifteen or sixteen (so he said). (By the way, 
Grommers had noticed that the older people were, the younger they thought 
the girl in the photograph looked. His uncle agreed that she looked 
fifteen ; but his cousin, who was twenty-five, said she looked nineteen. As 
to his mother, she had observed that it was clearly the photograph of a 
woman of eight-and-twenty.) Grommers had never told anyone how he 
came into possession of the photograph. There was Scotch blood in the 
family, and be was cautious. But that he admired her was certain, and 
GilUe, to curry favour, had stated that the picture reminded him of his 
own sister. 

From that moment Grommers had shown a marked Uking for Gillie. . . . 

Gillie remembered now, during this uneasy stroll, that he had said his 
sister was " fair, with blue eyes and golden hair." It was true, as far 
as it went. But it didn't go very far. The hair hadn't even yet grown 
round to the front of the forehead, so that Rosemary looked her best in her 
hat. Also he had said she was a sport, and up to anything, and had half 
promised to introduce Grommers to her if the opportunity arose. The elder 
boy had unbent and become more and more friendly. The sister was the 
foundation of their friendship. 

Every moment Gillie suffered an increasing torture of remorse and fear. 
He told himself the lie that, after all, he hadn't told a lie. Every word 
he had said of his sister was true. It was Grommers who had chosen to 
take for granted that she was the age of the post-card girl. There was only 
one point in which Gilhe had gone fairly near to prevarication. Grommers 
had said, as he put back the post-card, " Is your sister sixteen ? " And 
Gillie had replied, " A — yes." Well, so she was sixteen — sixteen months. 

It was ignominious enough, heaven knew, to be seen out with a nurse 
and a perambulator, but, besides that, here was the horror of being given 
away on the subject that kept Grommers^s friendship ! Grommers was reason- 
able enough ; he would not have disliked Gillie for not having a sister of 
sixteen. But, after what had passed, to find she was a myth, or a practical 
joke — ^well, it would be at once a moral shock and a social disappointment. 
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It was frightful ! Things grew worse and worse. GilUe was trying to 
calculate the distance and the time that it would be safe to remain away 
from the group. How he could imagine the shrill call of the nurse, the in- 
articulate sounds of affection that would lower him for ever before the world 
in which he lived ! . . . 

So far fortune had favoured him. It occurred to Gillie also that Grommers 
did not seem quite at his ease either. The boys seemed to have nothing 
to say to one another. . . . Grommers was not very cordial. . . . 

Suddenly GUlie felt he dared go no farther. He stopped, turned round, 
and said he must go home. As he put out his hand to shake hands with 
Grommers, the hero turned again, and said he would walk a bit of the way 
back. . . . 

Ah ! now detection was inevitable. ... As they advanced Gillie saw 
the nurse on a seat, engaged in conversation with another of her tribe ; their 
charges were trying to hit each other, one with a Teddy Bear, the other — 
this was Rosemary — with an object that seemed to be a broken boat. . . . 

Thank goodness, Nannie had met a friend ! And how fortunate that 
Rosemary, like her mother, was fond of society ! 

" Well, I must be off now. See you again soon. Gillie ? '* 
" Rather ! " said the boy. 
What a sigh of relief he gave 1 

" Got a 'phone at your house ? " 
" Rather ! " 

" Right-o ; so have we. I'll ring you up. Er — Gillie " 

" Yes ? " 

" Do you remember what you said about introducing me to your sister ? " 
" Rather ! " 
" Good." 

" Still got that picture ? " asked Gillie. 
" Rather ! " said Grommers. 
" I say. Did she give it to you ? " 
Grommers looked solemn. 

"Ah!" he said archly, shaking his head. And with his sardonic smile 
he stroUed off, first slowly, then much more briskly. . . . 

Gillie watched him. . . . 
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Great heavens ! Where was he going ? 

Straight to the seat occupied by Nannie ! He was talking to that 
other nurse ; he was playing with that other baby ! Grommers also, then, 
was out with a perambulator 1 . . . Just as GiUie recognised this fact, 
Rosemary recognised him. So did Nannie. 

Gillie took courage and joined the group. 

" Hallo ! " said Grommers. " You out with a kid too ? " 

" Yes," said Gillie. 

They both laughed. They really believed they were passing it off well, 
and concealing embarrassment as men of the world in an awkward position. 

" Yes. Jolly Uttle kid ! " said Grommers. " This is my little sister. 
Jolly, isn't she ? " 

Privately, Gillie thought her nearly as ugly as Grommers, whose face 
at this moment he wished never to see again. Certainly she had an infantine 
version of that same unpleasant grin he used to hke. Used ! 

" Oh, and I say," continued Grommers, drawing him a little aside, and 
in a lower voice, " what about your other sister ? I mean — you're going 
to introduce me to her, aren't you ? — the girl like the photograph ? " 

For half a second Gillie thought he would make a clean breast of it. 
He thought of throwing himself on the mercy of his friend and pretending it 
was all a joke. Then — he hadn't the courage. It occurred to him that, 
anyhow, he couldn't see Grommers again. If he invented an older sister, 
he would have to avoid his hero. If he owned to treachery, Grommers 
would despise him. 

" Well, don't you want me to know her ? " asked Grommers. 
" Ah ! " repUed Gillie archly, imitating Grommers, shaking his head and 
implying by a look that Grommers was dangerous. 
The older boy was idiotically flattered. 

They parted the best of friends. 

But they never met again. . . 

Now this little bit of prevarication will alter Gillie's whole existence. 
First, he must work hard to persuade his father to send him to Harrow 
instead of Eton, to Cambridge instead of Oxford. For years his life will 
consist in planning to avoid Grommers. . . . 

What a vow he took never again to misrepresent facts in order to please, 
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impress, or interest anyone ! What a lesson ! What a terrible lesson ! . 
He would never, never do it again ! 



Personally, I think that he will do jt again. But I may be 
mistaken. 

Apa Levbrson. 

The Maker 

5i) KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON 

God made the country, 

Man made the town; 
God clad the country 

In a green gown. 

Clad her in kirtle 

Of the green silk ; 
God made the country 

Qi honey and milk. 

Poor folk from Eden 

Driven away, 
God made the country 

For a holiday. 

God gave the country 

A flower, a bird, 
To comfort His children 

For the flaming swords 

For easing and pleasing 

He made a tree. 
Many a sweet rivulet. 

Dew and the bee. 

God made the country, 

Man made the town ; 
Is not God a maker 
Of great renown ? 

Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
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Keys for Booley 

By W. L. GEORGE 




PART I 

JNCE upon a time there was a little boy. He was exactly five years, 
two months, and three days old. He lived in a house in Labur- 
num Road, which was called like that because laburnums grew 
in the gardens. His bedroom was on the second floor — no, not at the front, 
but at the back. He could see St. Paul's from his window, and the Ciystal 
Palace too. The Crystal Palace used to shine like anything. Well, one 
night it was very, very late^-nearly a quarter to eight, or perhaps it might 
have been ten to— -and the little boy, whose name was Booley, was being 
naughty. 

He had hit the cat, and then refused to say he was sorry, for the cat 
had scratched him that day ; this showed he was unforgiving, which is 
wrong. He was so naughty that he wouldn't go to bed, and when he was 
put there he wouldn't go to sleep. They tried everything they could to make 
him go to sleep ; they pulled the blind down and they shut the door — just 
as they do to you— but he only screamed — ^just as you do. They gave him 
sweets — just as they do you, but not always. Then they said they would 
give him the whip^which they never, never do you. But Booley was 
very, very naughty, and screamed he wouldn't go to sleep. They said he 
might have his engine in bed, but still he wouldn't go to sleep. They said 
that when he woke up next morning it would be Christmas ; but he didn't 
believe them, and he went on dancing and kicking in his bed until the 
blankets came undone. 

Then they heard the key in the lock, and everybody was very still, for 
they knew that father had come home, and everybody was glad and a little 
bit afraid. For father worked in the City from 9.2 to 5.58 ; at least, every- 
body thought that, because he was always talking of 9.2 and 5.58. So 
everybody listened, and they heard him take off his boots. What kind 
of boots ? Oh, very nice boots, with brown tops. Booley listened for the 
boots to fall : hang ! right boot ; hang ! left — and wondered a little anxiously 
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what father would say when he found him awake. But as he didn't know 
what his father would say, and as he couldn't very well think of anything 
else to do, Booley sat up in bed and sang a song which he had just made 
up:— 

" Shan't go to sleep. 
Shan't go to sleep. 
So there 1 " 

Then he heard father's steps upon the stairs. They were very soft steps, 
of course, because he hadn't got his boots on — ^you know, the boots with 
the brown tops. Father came in, and suddenly Booley felt he was very, 
very small, for this was an enormous father to have. He really was enormous. 
He couldn't get into an omnibus because he banged his head. And father 
said in an enormous voice : 

" What's this ? What's this ? What's all this noise about ? " 

Booley said, very mildly, " Nothing, father." 

Then everybody complained of Booley. He was naughty. He was dis- 
obedient. He had a temper like the dog next door — ^which was a nasty thing 
to say of him. Mainly, however, they said he refused to go to sleep. Booley's 
enormous father sat down upon the bed, and said : 

" My son, I fear your consciousness of the ego is very developed." 

Booley didn't understand, for one never quite understands enormous 
fathers, but they're nice ; so he smiled. And an idea came into his head. 

" Father," he said, " I'm so glad you've come. You're going to tell 
me a story." 

" Oh ! am I ? " said father. " All right, I'll tell you the story of the 
9.3 and the 5.58." 

" Oh, no ! " cried Booley, " I don't want to hear that story ; mother's 
always telling it. Tell me the story of the cat who couldn't get her head 
out of the milk-jug." 

" I'm tired of that story," said father ; " you're always asking for it." 

" Oh ! do tell me the story of the cat who stuck her head in the milk- 
jug," pleaded Booley. " I do love it. No ? " he added, seeing this was 
not successful. " Well, tell me the bit when the mouse came and tied knots 
in the cat's whiskers, won't you ? No ? Then tell me the story of the boy 
who thought he was a bird." 

" I dislike metaphysics," said father. " At any rate, at this hour of the 
night. I'm sick of all your stories. I'll tell you a new one, an eternal story." 

" What's eternal ? " said Booley. 

" Eternal means something that lasts for ever," said father. 
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" I shall be asleep before you've finished," said Booley comfortart)ly. 
" Tell me the beginning." 

Father took out his watch and his bunch of keys. Booley put out his 
hand. 

" Oh ! do open it. I want to see the mechanics." " The mechanics," he 
repeated, for he had learnt that word the Tuesday before, and he was very 
proud of it. 

" No," said father sternly ; " this is not a tale about watches. This 
is not a common story. It is not the sort of story that you read in a maga- 
zine. This is an eternal story. It is the story of all the men who are dead, 
and it is also the story of Booley." 

Booley opened very wide his blue eyes. (How blue ? Oh ! they were 
very, very blue. Were they bluer than the Round pond ? Oh ! much. 
They were bluer than the sky at half-past two. They were bluer than the 
forget-me-not. Bluer than the police-station lamp. They were even bluer 
than the blue part of the Union Jack ; but never mind.) So father began 
to tell the story. He was the sort of father who, when he began, didn't 
stop for quite a long time — time enough for the clock to strike four times 
before he had done. He held up his bunch of keys and said : 

" Booley, do you know what this is ? " 

" It's a bunch of keys," said the little boy ; " I've often seen them 
before." 

" No doubt," said father ; " but have I ever told you what they open ? " 

Booley sat up in bed as if he had just been stung. (You know how that 
makes one sit up.) And with his eyes still bluer he said : 

" No. What do they open ? " 

Father looked at his keys as if he were thinking, and said : 

" This little key opens the door of the cupboard, where there are 742 
pots of jam." 

" What kind of jam ? " said Booley. 

" Every kind of jam — raspberry, strawberry, apricot." 

" And red currant ? " 

" Yes, and red currant. But don't interrupt. This is the first key. 
It's a little key, isn't it ? The second one is much more interesting. It's 
a long thin key. What do you think it opens ? " 

" A door," said Booley, quite sure he was right. 

" Yes, a door — ^but to what ? " said father. " This long thin key opens 
the door of the casket in which there is a golden crown." 

" Could you buy anything with it ? " said Booley. " You ought to be 
able to buy twice as much with it as you can with half a crown." 
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" I don't know if you can buy anything with it," said father ; " but 
never mind. Here is another key — a very interesting key. This is the key 
of the glass case in which there is a lady who is always smiling." 

" Like Nannie ? " said Booley. 

" Not at all," said father. 

" That's all right," said the little boy with a sigh of relief. 

" There are lots more keys," said father. " Here is a key that is very 
compUcated, with things cut all over it so that you may know it. That 
opens the door of a room in which you think there is something, but there 
never is." 

" I don't think I want that one," said Booley, without hesitation. 

" Well, nobody asked you to have it," said father. " If you don't like 
it you can have this one ; it opens the lid of the oak chest where there are 
lots of green bottles. If you drink what's inside you never care for anything 
any more." 

" Well, I don't want that one either," said Booley, yawning. " I don't 
want not to care for anything any more, for then you wouldn't come to tell 
me stories in bed." 

" Oh ! you may start looking for it one of these days," said father in 
the voice which he used when the man from the Borough Council came and 
asked for the rates. " Anyhow, you may care for the last one. It is the 
best of all. It is the key that opens the door into the garden when you are 
merely in life." 

But Booley did not reply. He was asleep, and father thought that he 
had not heard, although already in dream Booley was opening doors into 
gardens where bloomed larkspurs bluer even than his eyes. 

PART II 

As time went on the small boy turned into a grown-up. He went to school 
and he was happy there, for he used to fight pirates and Red Indians. 
Once he was very proud, for he shot a tiger in the back garden ; and 
though everybody said there was no tiger when they went to see, he knew 
better, and often lay upon the tiger-skin in front of the nursery fire. And 
then he became still more grown-up, so very, very grown-up that when he 
went into omnibuses he banged his head like father, and he used to take 
the 9.2 and come back by the 5.58. His eyes were bluer than ever. They 
were bluer even than the blue ledger in the office in the City. His firm — 
that's another way of saying the grocer, but it means the same thing — sold 
jam, and often he used to think : " Oh ! if I could have a lot of jam of my 
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own. Pots and pots of jam ! " (Raspberry, strawberry, apricot. Red 
currant ? Yes, red currant too.) He thought if only he could save up 
enough money to have more pots of jam than he could eat, he would be happy. 
Don't you think he was right ? " Perhaps," he was always thinking, " if 
only I had 742 pots of jam, then everything would be all right." So he 
used to save his money and walk instead of riding ; and instead of having 
one bun and two eggs for lunch, he used to have a bun and one egg. It 
went on for a long, long time — longer than the Christmas holidays, longer 
even than the summer holidays. But at last, one day, when he looked into 
the money-box, he thought he had enough to buy the key which opens the 
door to the cupboard in which there are 742 pots of jam. So he went to 
the man who keeps the key and said : 

" Here you are ; here's your money ; give me the key of the door of 
the cupboard where there are 742 pots of jam." 

And the man said : 

" Right you are, sir. Here you are — first to the left, this side up." 

It was a big iron door, very thick, as if people were frightened that other 
people would try to break in. But the little key turned in the lock quite 
easily, and the little boy, who was now big, felt his heart beat hard because 
he thought : " In a minute I shall have 742 pots of jam." . . . And, indeed, 
as he opened the door, there they were. He knew they were there, for the 
first one was numbered i, and the one at the top at the end was numbered 
742. It was in print, so of course it was true. Then, his hand trembling 
a little, he took one of the pots. (Raspberry ? Well, no ; I think it was 
plum ; yes, yellow plum.) He opened it, and as he had not forgotten to 
bring a spoon, he tasted it. Then he put it down and began to cry, for it 
wasn't at all nice. It was musty. He thought : " How good it must have 
been once upon a time ! I've been too long getting it." 

For a long time he stayed there crying, until his tears, which were falling 
into the pot of jam, overflowed and made a little river upon the floor. But 
the little boy, who now was big, said to himself, just as father used to do : 
" Tut, tut — this won't do at all." And he remembered that there was 
another key worth getting. It was a very, very old memory. It was a 
long, thin key, and it had something to do with a golden crown. He blushed, 
and felt himself grow excited. " Jam 1 Absurd ! Who cares for jam when 
one is grown up ? Golden crowns ! Oh 1 that's another story. I am 
going to wear a golden crown. A great big golden crown." He saw himself 
with a golden crown on the top of his top hat. (Oh yes ! he would bump 
his head much more in the omnibuses, but that can't be helped when you 
wear a golden crown.) 
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So he went out into the world, and he thought : " It's not much use 
saving up to buy a golden crown. I'd never save enough." (You know 
you never save much even if you do put a penny a week in the money-box.) 
" I must do something else." He thought : " There's only one way of 
getting a golden crown if you can't buy it ; somebody must give you the 
key of the casket." He saw a soldier passing, and thought : " If I put on 
a red coat and go about fighting, people will cheer and surely they will give 
me a golden crown." But there wasn't anybody wanting to fight just then. 
He saw a clergyman passing by, with a black coat and a white bib, just like 
the bib you wear when there is milk pudding, but not for the same reason. 
He thought : " If I put on a black coat people will see I am a holy man, 
and they will give me a golden crown." But then, he had never seen a holy 
man wearing a golden crown, so he had to give that up. He thought of 
all sorts of clever ways ; he might be a judge, and when he had hanged a 
hundred people he would deserve a golden crown. (Why ? Oh ! I don't 
know.) Or he might be a Cabinet Minister, and when he had said six thou- 
sand times that the matter would have urgent consideration, then surely 
he would get a golden crown ; he even thought of being a dentist, which 
was an easy way. But all that would take a long time. So after counting 
up all the money he had, a pocket full of sixpences, he went to the place 
where they print the newspaper. He gave his money to the man inside, 
and the man said : " That's aU right, cocky. We'll do the trick for you." 
So he went away, knowing that he would be master of the world. Indeed, 
he was, for next day in the newspaper, in the middle of the sheet you could 
read this : 

BOOLEY 
IS A GREAT MAN 

It was very nice. There it was the next day, and the next. And the day 
after, it even was : 

BOOLEY IS A 

VERY 
GREAT MAN 

Then somebody asked : " Who is Booley ? " And everybody replied : " A 
great man." 

Well, when almost everybody had been sajdng that he was a great man, 
everybody else began saying he was a great man, and at last, in the morning 
(after breakfast, for he was never in a very good temper before), the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the postman, with the road mender, the Lord Mayor, 
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the milkman from Welford's and his pony came and brought him upon a 
red velvet cushion the key of the casket where there is a golden croWn. That 
was very nice, so he ran off to the place where they keep the casket in a 
room very high up. How high up ? Oh ! much higher up than Hamp- 
stead. He unlocked the casket, and there it was. A golden crown like the 
one the queen wears, but much, much bigger. He just managed to lift it 
and to put it on his head, and it shone almost as much as a new penny. He 
went out into the street, and all the people went running up and crying : 
" Oh, look ! he has a golden crown ! Booley has a golden crown ! Booley 
is a great man ! " 

But the golden crown was heavy, and got heavier and heavier. Often 
he had to stop to take it off for a bit. It was so heavy that he had to sit 
down and rest. He was a long way from Laburnum Road (which is called 
like that because laburnums grow in the gardens), and found he had a very 
bad headache. " I must get home with my golden crown," he thought ; 
but still it grew heavier and heavier, and his head ached more and more. 
At last he took off his golden crown and wiped his head. The policeman, 
who happened to be standing by, said : " That looks rather heavy, sir." 
And said the little boy, who now was big : 

" Yes, it is so heavy, policeman." 

" Not much use to you, sir," said the policeman. 

" Well, no," said the little boy, who now was big. " Look here, poUce- 
man, I'll give it to you ; put it away at Scotland Yard with the lost umbrellas." 

He went home and would have been very unhappy, only there were 
mufftns for supper that night. He liked muffins in August, for you know 
one never does have muffins in August, and that makes all the difference. 
After supper he went to bed and dreamt lots of funny dreams. The funniest 
was when the King of the Guinea-pigs came and sat on the rail and sang 
the " Song of the Guinea-pigs." He was gone when Booley woke up, and 
he remembered only one httle bit of the King's song. This is it : 

The thing that I love is the bold Guinea-pig, 
Because he can dance, because he can dig. 
For engines and dollies I don't care a fig : 
The thing that I love is the bold Guinea-pig. 

The thing that I love is the bold Guinea-pig, 
I like him quite small, I like him quite big ; 
A hoop I can roll, a boat I can rig, 
But the thing that I love is the bold Guinea-pig. 
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PART III 

It was a long time after, and Booley was rather more grown up. He was 
walking along the big road ; you know, the one where the trams run. He 
had often been there and never noticed anything ; but that morning, just 
as he was going to the station to catch the 9.2, he noticed a big glass case 
outside the hairdresser's window. In it was a beautiful lady, with blue eyes 
and fair hair. She looked softer than a peach, rosier than a rose, and the 
birds used to sit upon the glass case to try to peck at her lips because these 
were so like cherries. Booley stopped and looked at her for a long time, 
for she was smiling, and one could see that the beautiful lady was always 
smiling. Yes, that was what he had been looking for so long, so he tried to 
open the glass case, but it was locked and wouldn't come open. So he went 
to the shop, and the man said, " Shave, sir ? " But Booley shook his head 
and said, " No ; I want the key of the glass case." 

The man who did the shaving laughed and said : 

" Oh, sir, everybody wants that key, but it's lost. They say that it can 
be found only by magic." So Booley went away very sad, for he hadn't 
learned any magic at school. He wondered where he could find a magician, 
and whether it would be any use sticking up a poster on the door : 

WANTED: A MAGICIAN. 

BIG REWARD: 
NO QUESTIONS ASKED. 

He did it that night, but nobody came except his aunt, who said she 
knew a good doctor. (So like an aunt, isn't it ?) As nothing happened he 
wrote to CaroUne, the lady who answers questions in " Little Folks," because 
she knows everything. But after a long, long week of waiting, Caroline 
printed in the paper something about magic being in your heart, which, 
of course, nobody could understand. He rang her up on the telephone, 
but she said she didn't know a magician, and that the best she could do 
to help him was to tell him that her friends called her " Little Witch." But, 
you see, a witch was no good. It was a magician he wanted. One day 
he was going down the Strand, and — would you believe it ? — in the middle 
window of the big toy-shop near Charing Cross there was a large red book, 
and on it was written in letters of gold, " Magic." Of course, Booley went 
in and bought it and hid it under his coat for fear somebody should steal it, 
and he read it all the way in the Tube. It was so wonderful that though 
three people were standing on his feet, he didn't notice. It was really quite 
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simple too. Anybody can get the key of the glass case where lives the lady 
who is always smiling. All you need is three white hairs from the tail of a 
dog who never barks, a January cherry, and the shoe of a little girl who likes 
rice pudding. It was easy enough once you got the things, but they took 
a little time to find, especially the shoe of the little girl who liked rice pudding. 
Still, he found them, and he sat up all night, boiling and boiling and boiling, 
until there was no shoe, no hair, and no January cherry, but in the bottom 
of the pan, shining like the motorbus lamp, a key — the key of the glass case 
where lives the lady who is always smiling. 

He ran all the way to the hairdresser's shop, holding the key very tight, 
and he was quite out of breath when he got there ; he was so very out of 
breath that he hardly looked at her ; he could just see that she was still 
smiling. With trembling hands he opened the glass case, and then stepped 
back suddenly — so suddenly that he nearly knocked over the crossing-sweeper, 
who said something naughty. But Booley didn't mind much, for his eyes 
were filled with tears ; as soon as 
he pulled open the door of the glass 
case he saw that the lady was no 
longer smiling. 

It was a very long time before 
he forgot her, because whenever he 
passed the glass case she was smil- 
ing. Only he knew that it was no 
use, that as soon as he opened the 
glass case she would no longer smile. 
And little by little he forgot her. 

One day as he was standing in 
Paddington Station watching the 
trains go in and out, which is very 
exciting, an old blind beggar came 
up to him and said : " Excuse me, 
sir, but I see you're a kind man." 
Booley thought it rather queer 
that a blind man should see, but 
still, as he was a kind man, he 
said : " Oh, all right, have my coat, 
have my waistcoat, and would you 
like the rest ? " 

The Wind man said : " No, I don't 
want the rest, they're too old. I'll 
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have the coat and waistcoat, though, and you needn't empty the pockets." 
" Much obhged," said Booley ; " good afternoon." He was just going to 
walk away when the blind man caught him by the sleeve — ^well, not by the 
sleeve, as he had given his coat away — and said : " Sir, you're a kind man. 
Come with me and I'll give you something wonderful — the key of the room 
where there is nothing until you think there is something there." 

" Oh, that'll be rather fun," said Booley. And he followed the blind 
man. 

They went quite a long way. Over Westminster Bridge, and then across 
Hyde Park to the Crystal Palace. Booley was frightfully excited, because 
he thought it would be wonderful to enter the room where there is nothing, 
and where there can be something if only you think there is. As he walked 
behind the blind man he dreamt of all the things he could have ; he made 
up his mind he would think of the 742 pots of jam and the golden crown. 
Above all, he would think of the lady who is always smiling. Then sud- 
denly they were at the top of the house where the blind man lived. 

" Come into the drawing-room," said the blind man. It was an awfully 
nice room. All the furniture was made of egg-boxes, and on the walls there 
were the most beautiful pictures in the world. " Bubbles " was one of them, 
and there was " I'se Biggest," and there were three green china cats with 
pink tails, and a real elephant that wagged its head up and down when you 
chucked it under the trunk. 

" Never mind the museum," said the blind man, hurriedly pointing to 
a door. " There's the place, there's the key ; think hard, and whatever 
you think will be there." 

Booley forgot the 742 pots of jam, the golden crown ; he thought only 
of the lady who was always smiling. He thought of her so much that she 
was almost there. But as he turned the key in the door, he could not help 
it, he found he was thinking at the same time of the pots of jam and of 
the golden crown. He opened the door and looked in. There was nothing. 
Angrily he turned to the blind man and said : " Swindler, there's nothing 
there." 

The blind man laughed rudely and said : " You were thinking of too 
many things, and those who do that never see anything at all." 

Booley ran away. He cried all the way to Laburnum Road, and when 
he got there he threw himself on his bed and sighed : " I only want one 
thing now. Something that will prevent me ever caring for anything any 
more." Then he remembered something said to him very long ago about 
an oak chest full of green bottles ; if you drank what was inside the bottles 
you never cared for anything any more. He wanted the key of the oak 
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chest. It was the only thing that he wanted now, and he wondered how 
he could get it. Whether he could buy it ? — steal it ? — ^beg it ? — make 
it ? — ^borrow it ? He got up and walked about the room. " I'll get that 
key," he cried. " I'll get it if I have to work all my life for it, I will." But 
then it struck him that it wasn't worth while to work all his Ufa for anything, 
as he didn't want anything ; so he thought : "I'll steal it." But then he 
saw it would be very difficult and dangerous to steal it, especially as he didn't 
know where it was ; also it might make a lot of bother. He thought he 
might borrow it ; yes, he could do that, but then he couldn't be troubled 
to go all round the world to find out who had the key. He looked at his 
hands as they lay upon the table, and thought : " They're not much use 
to me if they can't find such a simple thing as a little key." But as he looked 
he felt so tired that he said : " Oh ! I don't care. I don't even care if I don't 
get the key to open the oak chest where are the bottles which, if you drink 
what's inside, prevent you ever caring for anything any more." And as 
soon as he thought that, quite suddenly from the ceiling the key fell into 
his hands. 

Finding the oak chest was quite simple, for attached to the key was a 
label : " Lamp Store No. 2, Victoria Station." So he got upon the motor- 
bus and said to the driver : " Victoria Station, please." 

" I go to the Bank," said the driver. 

" Oh ! I don't care," said Booley, in a tired way. 

The driver of the motorbus was so sorry for him that he turned the bus 
round and took him to Victoria. He found the lamp store quite easily, and 
went in. The lampman sat there, drinking the oil, and said to Booley : 
" Have a little oil ; it'll make you laugh and grow fat." But Booley knew 
that would be stealing, which is wrong. He said : " I don't want any oil. 
I want to open the oak chest where are green bottles which, if you drink 
what's inside, prevent you from caring for anything any more." 

" Oh ! " said the lampman, as he opened another bottle of oil, " there 
it is. I used to keep rabbits in it. . . . I . . ." 

Booley was not listening, and already was opening the oak chest. But 
he drew back with a cry of pain, for in the oak chest were only bottles and 
bottles of oil. He turned to the lampman angrily. " What's this mean ? " 
he asked. " Somebody's been telling lies. They said that in the oak chest 
were green bottles, and that if you drank what's inside you wouldn't care 
for anything any more." 

" Well, so there is," said the lampman. " Drink oil ; then you will laugh 
and grow fat, and you won't care for anything any more. Come on ! Have 
a di-op." 
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But Booley turned away. " No," he said ; " I think I've got what I 
want, for somehow I don't care for anything any more." 

PART IV 

It was a very long time after. Booley was getting very old. He was so 
old that he had his cuffs sewn on to his shirts. He often thought of the 
keys, and of all the doors they had opened, and the things behind the doors, 
which were as nasty as cough lozenges and eucalyptus mixed. He used to 
like telling people about the keys that he'd made or found, and people used 
to listen to him and say, " Very interesting," and think of something else. 
He told all the stories, except that of the lady who is always smiling. In 
these days he lived in a brick house, and there was a brick house opposite, 
for they were building a lot in London, and all the laburnums had been cut 
down. They put up scaffolding round the trees in Kensington Gardens, 
because that made it easier to advertise baked beans and bicycles. And 
there wasn't any grass in the Haymarket ; it had all been mown, and cut, 
and sold to make hay. Booley used to walk all day in the city that was all 
of brick, except where it was of stone, and stones hurt his feet. He was 
so tired of walking upon stones, so tired that every now and then he rather 
wanted to go to Victoria Station and drink oil, and laugh and grow fat, and 
not care for anything any more. At last one day he couldn't bear it. He 
put on his top hat, his black tail coat, his Sunday socks, and started for 
Victoria Station to drink oil. But as he was going along Oxford Street, 
outside Selfridge's an angel with big white wings stopped him and asked 
him whether he would buy a flag. 

" I'm tired of buying flags," said Booley. " What's the good of flags ? 
One can't stick them into one's hat." 

" Oh, they're more than ornaments," said the angel. " Each flag is a 
country, and that teaches you geography. That's good for your education." 

" I hate education," said Booley. (So do you, don't you ?) 

" Well," said the angel, " buy a flag just to deprive yourself of a penny ; 
it's good for you to give up things." 

" I hate things that are good for me," said Booley. (You hate them 
too, don't you ?) 

The angel thought a little and said : " Booley, I've been waiting for 
you all your life. Buy a flag and find the reason yourself." 

The httle boy, who now was big, looked at the angel, at his face which 
shone Uke a star, at his hair that was like the thick bars at a window behind 
which the sun was locked in, at his eyes that were blue like the lovely bottle 
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in the chemist's window, at his mouth that was red like the pillar-box. Then, 
with a shaking voice, he said to the angel : " I will buy for the love of you." 

The angel took his penny and bent over to pin the flag in his button- 
hole. Then he flew away, and Booley watched him for a long time as he 
vanished over Hyde Park. But when he looked at his flag he saw hanging 
to it a Uttle key that shone like a ray of moonlight. And when he held it 
in his hand the key seemed to lead him far away. All along Oxford Street 
and down Piccadilly, over the valleys and over the hills, and farther, until, 
still in his hand, it fitted itself into one of the brick walls of London, where 
there was nothing now but brick walls. He tried to turn it, but it wouldn't 
turn. He wondered : " Perhaps I'vq got the wrong key ; I'd better try 
one of the other keys." He took out the bunch, which he always carried 
in his pocket. One after the other he tried them, but it was no good. He 
was very unhappy, for somehow it seemed that he could have opened the 
door in the' wall. " It's no good," he thought. " I've got lots of keys ; 
they all opened doors to the best things in the world, and I couldn't hold 
them. Key of the Pots of Jam. Key of the Golden Crown. Key of the Green 
Bottles. . . . Yes, even you, key of the Glass Case in which is the Lady 
who is Always Smiling. Key of the Room in which there is Nothing unless 
you Think there is Something. Key of the Oil at Victoria Station. You're 
all no use to me." So he threw them away. 

Then the little key that was like a ray of moonlight turned all by 
itself ; the brick wall opened, and behind there was a garden with holly- 
hocks, snapdragons, a swing, and a big bed of begonias round the rocking- 
horse. Tall white lilies, bananas, puppies, pots of honey, police whistles, 
and cricket balls, footballs, rubber balls, white ones, red ones, every kind 
of ball you can dream of. There were shuttlecocks and picture books, seed 
cake, bead necklaces, nasturtiums, kittens, drums, cherry trees all over 
real cherries. Meccano sets, buUs'-eyes, acid drops, and water lilies on the 
pond. And sailing boats and goldfish and steamboats ; there were tall red 
dahlias, and lots and lots of dollies, oranges, bicycles, puzzles, ponies, and 
tin soldiers and guns that really would go off. There was a grocer's shop 
and dolls' houses, with real furniture, and peppermints and boxes of paints. 

The angel was there, and he said : " Booley, do you know where you are ? " 

The little boy, who now was big, looked about him. The door had shut 
behind him. " No," he said, " I don't know, and I've thrown away all 
the keys. I suppose I shall never get out." 

" You won't want to," said the angel, " for you've thrown away the keys 
of all that you've loved outside ; you won't want to, because you've found 
the Key of the Garden while you were merely in life." \y L George 
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THOUGHT I'd go to foreign lands 

To see the people yonder ; 
I took my stick between my hands. 

Around the world to wander. 

Chorus — 

We think that was really an excellent plan. 
So tell us your travels, do tell, Julian ! 
We think that was really an excellent plan, 
Tell us, Jurian 1 



In Greenland all the folks were glad 

To greet a stranger rover ; 
They filled my glass with all they had. 

Until it just slopped over 1 

Chorus — 

And where did you go when you finished your can ? 
Do tell us, we're waiting ; say on, Jurian ! 
And where did you go when you finished your can ? 
Say now, Jurian ! 
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America I travelled through. 

It's not a land of roses ; 
The people there are just like you, 

But talk right through their noses ! 

Chorus — 

You seem to be really a wonderful man, 
Tell what adventures you had, Jurian ! 
You seem to be really a wonderful man, 
Go on, Jurian I 



4 
In India then I called upon 

The Great Mogul at Delhi ; 
He told me all his teeth were gone. 

He lives on soup and jelly ! 

Chorus — 

That's not very nice for so wealthy a man- 
It's most interesting ; go on, Jurian ! 
That's not very nice for so wealthy a man- 
Go on, Jurian 1 



5 
I've seen the folks the whole world round. 

The whites, the blacks, the yellows ; 
They're pretty much like you, I've found. 

They're just as silly fellows I 

Chorus — 

You'd better have ended before you began — 
You've shocking bad manners, we think, Jurian ! 
You'd better have ended before you began — 
Shut up, Jurian I 

In "Flemish Folk Songs." With English words by Adrian Ross, and Music by Jan Broeckx. 
(By kind permission of Messrs, Booset and Co.) 
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By LIEUT, ARTHUR APPLIN, P.N.A.S. 

fHIS is a dream story and a real story and a fairy story all in one. 
The year before last I don't believe there were any fairies left in 
England, or only a few decrepit ones with broken legs and torn 
wings, hiding in Devonshire or Wales under the granite boulders and purple 
heather ; to-day there are thousands, everywhere. England, France, and 
Russia are almost overrun with them ; such lovely fairies too, who dance for 
us all night and work for us all day, and between times carry on their own 
business of being beautiful. And we are giving them such a lot of work to 
do, aren't we ? — keeping everything clean and filling vacant places and drying 
up the rivers and lakes of tears which the Huns have made flow the world 
over, and the fairies are planting lovely flowers to grow there instead ; it is 
said the tear-flowers are the sweetest and hardiest in the world. 

I expect the fairies are very sorry at being driven out of Germany. They 
had lived there for so long, and had brought so much happiness to the mortals 
there. But suddenly one day those dangerous people called Wise Men, 
men with very long ears that cannot hear and very small eyes that cannot 
see, arose and began to preach Realism and laughed at fairies and dreams, 
and in their places invented Super-men. And the Super-men declared that 
they were henceforth going to rule the world by the power of guns and gold, 
and that fairies and such folly would be banished from the Fatherland. 

Of course lots of Germans were very sorry when they heard this terrible 
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decree, but they had learnt obedience, and the prospect of all becoming 
Super-men and being greater than fairies was in the end irresistible. So 
now Germany is a dreadful place, devoid of fairies and filled only with men 
and guns and gold, for the fairies have taken away with them the flowers 
and music and mystery of the land. And these will never return until the 
Super-men have been deposed or killed, and the fairies are allowed to rule 
instead. 

Fairies are very slow to anger — they are the link between the human 
and the Divine, so they have the attributes of both. Men who transgress 
the fairy law have to pay for their folly before they can join the Magic 
Circle of Life again. And they cannot pay with gold, for the fairies have 
no use for it. There is something far more precious they must seek and 
find to satisfy their creditors. Love ! 

And Love reminds me of the story of the Beautiful Lady, or the Bu'ful 
Lady, as a fairy-man I once knew called her. She lived in a castle in the 
centre of a great plain ; just a few little purple flowers grew in the sand sur- 
rounding the castle ; there was no garden, and the trees were far, far away, 
just visible on the horizon. She was a lonely lady, and she used to sit in the 
tower of the castle gazing over the battlements towards the horizon where 
the trees were silhouetted against the sky. There were wonderful cities 
there filled with music and flowers, and men and women who laughed and 
played and loved. 

There was no music on the plain — for even the wind was silent when it 
came hurrying over the barren sand. There were no children and no animals ; 
sometimes travellers came from distant towns and brought the perfume of 
romance chnging to the rare silks and cloths and skins and laces they laid 
at the feet of the Beautiful Lady, tempting her to buy. 

" It is strange you have no lovers," said one, an old man and wise. " You 
are beautiful and good ; here, in this lonely castle on the plain, you are 
wasted." 

But the lady shook her head ; she was shy, and when she looked in the 
mirror she only saw the reflection of what she Wanted-To-Be, and not of 
What-She-Was. 

" I have lived alone too long. I am neither wise nor beautiful," she 
said. 

The old man laughed, for he had travelled far and seen many cities and 
many peoples, but he had seen no woman to compare with the Beautiful Lady 
save in their own estimation. But there was one castle he had visited on a 
mountain side where a knight lived, as solitary as this lady, and when he 
returned from his travels he told this knight about the Beautiful Lady 
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who lived on the plain, as lonely as he. And the knight was fired with 
curiosity and thought that perhaps this was the lady of his dreams. For 
he was a true knight, and had dreamed many beautiful dreams. 

One day he rode forth down the mountain side and over the plain to the 
castle of the Beautiful Lady. And when she saw him coming she was 
frightened, and tried to hide. And that increased his curiosity, and he chmbed 
the castle walls and sought her out. 

" Who are you, and what do you want ? " she cried, looking at him fear- 
fully out of her great brown eyes. The knight had never seen such wonderful 
eyes ; they were like the eyes of his faithful dog, with all the soul of the 
mountains and all the light of the skies shining in their depths. 

" I am a lonely man seeking for love, and I want you," he repUed. " For 
you are Love." 

Before she could reply he had taken her in his arms and kissed her lips. 
And as their lips met a fairy was born of that kiss, one which we mortals 
call a good fairy. 

And fear left the lady's eyes, and all her love went out to the knight, 
and she laid her heart in his hands and said to him : "Do with me as you 
will. Love, for I am yours for all eternity." 

And the knight was glad. And for the first time he realised his man- 
hood and the glory of loving and being loved. And he put the Beautiful 
Lady on his horse, and rode with her across the plains, far, far away beyond 
the green trees, to a great city shining in the rays of golden sunshine. And 
the city was built of gleaming white stone and marble and bronze, 
and the streets were broad and noble ; flowering trees and shrubs bordered 
the walks and fountains splashed in the squares, and many statues of gods 
and goddesses shone through the foliage and flowers. 

There the knight rested with his lady ; they spent many weeks of 
love and pleasure. The city seemed like Paradise to both of them, and 
the knight never tired of listening to the music, watching the people, and 
at night joining in the dances and revels that were held. His lady was glad 
to see him happy, but sometimes she felt much older than he, for daily 
he grew younger and took a joy in childish things, and never grew tired of 
the fleeting joys of the city, of the music and dancing. But the Beautiful 
Lady hid her beauty from the crowd. She wanted to be beautiful for no 
one but her knight. He was her world. 

She had in her own heart planned the life they would live together when 
they returned to the castle on the plain. How they would cultivate the 
barren land and turn the wilderness into a beautiful garden surrounded by 
fields and trees, where sparkling brooks should run, and wild birds and 
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beasts find their homes. And in imagination she heard the laughter of little 
children at play in the garden, and the scent of the flowers drifted up to her, 
and the song of the birds. 

At last she felt she could wait no longer, and she told her knight that 
she wanted to return to the castle on the plain. He would have tarried 
yet longer in the City of Delight but the lady's slightest wish was to be 
instantly obeyed. So, mounting his horse again, he placed her beside him 
and rode back to the castle. The plain looked cold and desolate. The 
silence appalled him after the music and laughter of the cities. And the 
castle seemed very old and barren. He shivered as he entered it, and he 
looked at his love. But her eyes were on fire with a wonderful light, and 
her heart was beating quickly. For she saw the castle and the plain of her 
dreams as Love had painted them, as Love was going to make them. 

Weeks passed — ^weeks filled with joy for the lady, and with longing which 
grew to regret for the knight. He had sent for his servants and retainers, 
and daily they toiled at rebuilding the castle and cultivating the barren 
plain under the direction of the lady. Daily the knight grew more de- 
spondent and tired ; he began to earn the title of the Lonely Knight again. 
The city called to him. Its music always echoed 
in his ears. And one day he told the Beautiful 
Lady that he was going to ride beyond the belt of 
green trees to the world of men and women again, 
and stay there a while that he might make purchases 
for the castle. She watched him ride away, waving 
to him from the castle turrets. He was soon lost 
to sight in a mist of tears. 

Months passed. He did not return. One by 
one his servants and retainers left the castle, for 
the work seemed vain and foolish to them, and 
the vast sandy plain frightened them. 

At last, at the close of a hot summer's day, a 
messenger came from the far city — an old man 
bearing presents from the knight to his lady. He 
spread them at her feet — jewels, and skins of 
mighty beasts, and rare silks and laces. 

" All these has he sent you. The skins he took 
from fierce animals which he slew himself." 

But the lady heeded them not. " When does 
he return ? " 

The old man smiled. " He is young, and life is 
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pleasant, and he is popular, for he is kind to both men and women, and 
they will not let him return." 

" Then bid him stay with them as long as he is happy," the lady replied. 
" When he is tired, and desires rest, and love, I shall be waiting here for him." 

The messenger bowed. " He lacks not for love," he whispered. And 
then he departed and the lady was alone again — alone with her gifts. 

And travellers and merchants passed more frequently than in former 
times, because the fame of the knight had been noised abroad, and gossip 
had whispered that his wife was going to turn the desert plain into beautiful 
gardens and homesteads. 

And when they came and saw the castle looking more desolate than ever, 
and the sandy plain baking in the sunshine, they laughed ; and the merchants 
who went to offer her their wares openly pitied her, and some told her how 
the knight her lord amused himself with strangers in the far city, and had 
forgotten his lady and her dreams. 

She looked at them out of her great, faithful eyes, saying : 

" He will return." 

But their pity and their laughter was more than she could bear. And 
she was ashamed to be seen working on the desert sands by day ; and so 
only when it was dark, at night-time, she used to go down into the plain 
and carry on the work she and her knight had commenced together — the 
turning of the barren plain into a land of trees and flowers. 

One day, as she sat lonely, hiding behind her castle battlements, she saw 
a brave company come riding over the plain. And at the head of it her 
knight. She looked at herself in the mirror — and then hid her face. 

Like the castle she had grown old and grey. She heard her loved one 
mounting the steps ; she felt him standing over her ; but she dared not 
look up. 

" I have come to fetch you to the city," he said. " My friends wait 
below. Did you not get my messages and my presents ? " 

She bowed her head. " I waited for you here, where we said we would 
make our home, here where our dreams were born." 

"It is grey and desolate here," he replied ; " there is no life, neither 
music nor flowers nor poetry, nor men and women. Come with me to the 
world beyond the desert." 

But she shook her head. "^We were going to bring music and flowers 
and poetry here, and love." 

The knight sighed, he heard his companions calling to him below, and 
turning away he rejoined them. And the Beautiful Lady watched her 
knight ride away over the gleaming sand ; and one rode behind him with 
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hair as gold as the sunshine and skin like milk, a maiden young and 
beautiful. 

Years passed, and the lady waited in her castle, working at night, dreaming 
by day. Strangers sometimes came to scoff and jeer : 

" He will never return. Wealth and love are his in the far city." 

" One day he will return," she said. " My love will hold him fast." Yet 
her tears fell so quickly that they watered the desert sands. 

And one day, at sunset, she saw, riding towards the castle, her own true 
knight. Her joy was so great that she leaned out of her turret window and 
waved to him, forgetting how long she had waited, how old she had grown. 

And when he saw her the knight drew rein and stared as if he could not 
believe his eyes. 

And the Beautiful Lady remembered that she was no longer beautiful 
or young, and that the castle was falling to pieces and the plain was still 
an arid desert. And she ran from the window and tried to hide, because 
she was ashamed. 

But the knight galloped to the castle and ran up the steps, and sought 
until he found his lady. And he took her in his arms and gazed at her, 
spellbound. 

" My love," he cried, " my love, I have come back ! " 

She did not reply, but tried to hide her face. 

" Am I too late ? " he said, and a great fear was in his voice. 

She looked at him then. " Too late ? " 

" I have been faithless. I have forgotten our dreams. I am unworthy." 

Then the Beautiful Lady stood upright and looked at her lord fearlessly 
and without shame. " You are not too late. Love never comes too late. 
But, dear heart, see — I have grown old and ugly. The castle is decayed, 
though I have watered the plain with my tears by night, and planted it 
with our dreams by day, it is still desolate, lifeless. Go back, dear heart, 
to the great city, to the music and flowers and lovely faces that give you 
joy, for you are still young, and life and youth and beauty are necessary 
to you." 

The knight opened his arms and held her close. " I will go back," he 
said, " because it is my punishment. But first of all let me look at you 
closely — ^let me kiss your lips again. For you are the most beautiful woman 
I have ever seen. Never have you been so desirable. And this castle you 
say is decayed — ^look ! it stands mightier than ever before, and outside there 
stretches a world of trees and flowers and bubbling brooks and tender hills 
and luscious valleys. Listen, and you will hear the birds singing in the 
trees and the laughter of children at play." 
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He led her down the castle steps and out through great bronze gates 
into a garden full of roses and honeysuckle ; broad lawns stretched down 
to the banks of a river. Beyond were green fields and trees, and smoke 
curling through the foliage from red-tiled cottages. 

And the Beautiful Lady held the hand of her knight tightly. " This is 
what I dreamed," she whispered. 

" It is no longer a dream," he replied. And, kneeling down, he kissed 
the hem of her gown. 

Then he led her to the river and told her to look deep down into the water. 
And there was mirrored herself — herself as she dreamed she would be for 
her loved one's sake : young, beautiful, desirable. 

She trembled. 

" Good-bye," the knight said. 

" You are going to leave me — now ? " The Beautiful Lady looked at 
him, and her faithful eyes were deep with love. 

" I am unworthy," he said. " I may not stay." 

But she put her arms around him. 

" I watered the plain with my tears and planted it with my dreams — 
for you. Take me, my knight, love me and my dreams, which suffering 
have made real. No one is unworthy of love — and it is you who taught me 
how to love." 

And so they lived happily ever after. For the Beautiful Lady was really 
beautiful, you see ; and to become really beautiful you must believe in 
everything and in everyone — ^but in fairies in particular. 

Arthur Applin. 



Song to the Dream Princess 

B:^ NETTA SYRETT 

When the world is grey and sad Dear Princess ! Come, leave the Moon, 
With no sun to cheer us. You know how to reach us 

From the land of memory. Better than all lesson books 
Somewhere very near us. In the schools can teach us. 

Comes the Lady of our heart Slanting from your glorious world. 
Like a lovely dream. There's a shining way 

Sweeps the gloomy clouds apart, That touches with its silver edge 

Lets the starlight gleam. The Land of Every Day. 

Netta Syrett. 
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Plans for a Midnight Picnic 

By T. STURGE MOORE 

|URRAH ! we will walk on the road to-night, where woods in the 
darkness 
Tower on either hand like hosts a command has arrested ; 
Armies too tense to stir, they await a terrible summons, 
Ready to march through the land and trample the fields of man's tillage. 
Long, long ago, trees stood where now only corn stalks are growing ; 
Forest spread out where farms have usurped both valley and hillside ; 
Therefore the tall timber ranks stand alert till, at signal from Justice, 
War is declared on the two-legged, his works abandoned to havoc. 
Down then go granges, factories, mills, all fences are flattened. 
Beech-boles crash in through parlours, pine trunks stamp upon kitchens. 
Bridges will lie broken-backed, where the hundred year oak tree has 

thundered ; 
Pounding along the high-road, by which so often aforetime 
His fathers and brothers were dragged, sawn through at the ankle and 

branchless, 
Cruelly lopped and maimed and chained to a woodcutter's trolly. 
Even their roots dug up, wedge-riven, and turned into fuel ! 

Yes, let us think, as we walk past the miles of their numberless muster, 
How vengeance may overtake man, and city and town be beleaguered ; 
Wide stretches with mansion and homestead and village rammed-in and 

down-trodden. 
Be left behind trees that leap forward in rage, boughs mightily swinging. 

No, shall we not rather imagine, their patience reproaches us meekly. 
Like those who, though wronged, can love ; like sorrowful mothers and 

nurses. 
Sad elder sisters that stand their full height, and await our repentance, 
Hurt and yet resolute, dignified, holding themselves at a distance. 
Brimmed with unspeakable grief and yet ready to flow with forgiveness. 
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Listen ! in walking to-night through the woods, let us ponder neither 

After this fashion or that, but think of them truly and simply, 

As of trees in full-leaf whose life is a plant's by night and by day. 

And passes like absolute slumber, for neither muse they nor dream they ; 

Nothing they know of revenge as little of ruffled affection. 

Though the cool and still hour with dew renew and refresh their tops ; 

Though warmth and the breeze unfold their leaves, they rejoice not as 

we do. 
Yet ours may be joy in their welfare and we be impressed in the starlight 
By their majesty, lofty and mute, that finds a way through our being. 
Calming and soothing our hearts; yes, we in their stead, may be conscious. 
Grieve for their lopping and felling, exult in their verdant expansion. 

Yes ; that is the thought to be dwelt on, when threading the woods in 

the night. 
We thrill to be near those tall stems, where sap is ceaselessly mounting ; 
Glad that each is now lordly for June and, though dolefully beggared 
In autumn, it yet will, transfigured at Christmas, look like a tree angel, 
Dazzling in hoar-frost or vested in snow, and awe us with beauty, — 
That each will in April be daintily tipped with soft green tender. 
As down is on duckhng new-hatched, or hair on the head of a baby. 

T. Sturge Moore. 



The Little Salamander 

By WALTER DE LA MARE 

When I go free 

I think 'twill be 

A night of stars and snow ; 

And the wild fires of frost shall Hght 

My footsteps as I go. 

Nobody — nobody will be there. 

With hearing, touch, or sight. 

To see me in my bush of hair 

Dance burning through the night. 

Walter de la Mare. 
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The Sand Fairy 

By CARMEL HADEN GUEST 

ffl|PARIE lay very still upon her bed in the hospital ward. She had 
never slept between sheets before, and she loved to run her fingers 
up and down the soft, glossy surface. In her home, a little cottage 
by the River Yser in Flanders, she had shared a mattress on the floor with 
Irma and Jean. They were both bigger than Marie, and kicked and pushed 
in their sleep, so that she often awoke and found herself on the floor. One 
night she was allowed to share her mother's bed because she was feeling so 
hot and queer. It was a great treat. Baby Pierre slept at the foot ; he 
was soft and round, like a warm dumpling, and Marie could just touch him 
with her toes. Poor Marie was too feverish to go to sleep. The Boches 
were shelling the neighbourhood, and she heard the bangs and crashes all 
night long. 

" They are making windows in the houses," Marie whispered, groping 
for her mother's hand. 

A day or two afterwards Marie had found herself in a ward in the hospital ; 
she looked about her and saw a row of beds opposite with beautiful counter- 
panes the colour of the Canterbury bells in her garden at home. 

" How did I get here ? " she asked a nun. 

" A motor ambulance brought you. It isn't far from your home." 

" I can't remember the drive," Marie cried disappointedly. " Where is 
Maman ? " 

" In a bed the other end of the ward." 

" But why have we come ? " 

" Because you have typhoid." 

" I'm so glad I'm here. I feel much better. How is Maman ? " 

" She is still very ill." 

Marie's face puckered. " Maman will get well," she whispered fearfully. 

" We'll pray for her," the nun answered. 

******** 

Marie had never been happier than she was in the hospital. There was 
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always something going on. The greatest fun were the cold-water packs. 
It was so amusing to watch the patients being rolled in cold, wet sheets ; 
some made such queer grimaces, and others struggled. Felicity, the idiot 
girl, fought Uke a tiger at first, and then roared with laughter as though 
she were being tickled with a feather. 

Twice a week visitors came, and the convalescents had chocolate to 
drink. Marie watched Germaine dip her bread into the cup, and it made 
her feel terribly empty inside. 

" Why can't I have chocolate ? " she asked the nurse. 

" Because you are not well enough yet." 

Marie burst into tears.' " I'm so hungry," she cried. 

" You're lucky to have pap so soon," said the nurse. " Your poor mother 
can only take milk." 

Marie dried her eyes and left off grumbling. 

One day the English nurse entered the ward with a little pile of garments 
under her arm. They were for little Germaine in the bed opposite. Marie 
sat up and watched her being dressed. Everything was new. Marie held 
her breath with wonder. 

A little chemise with lace round the neck, embroidered knickers and a 
glorious pink petticoat — so bright and gay it reminded Marie of the blotting- 
paper she had seen at school ; and a dress, butcher-blue, with a little pocket 
bag attached to the belt. Marie lay back limp with admiration. 

" It would be worth while being ill a hundred times to be dressed so 
beautifully," she told the nurse. " Who brought Germaine those beautiful 
things ? " 

The English nurse laughed. " The Sand Fairy who lives in the Sand 
Dunes just outside the hospital." 

" Where does he get them from ? " 

" From England. He flies over and carries them on his back." 

" Do you think the Sand Fairy will ever bring any more ? " Marie asked 
timidly. 

" If he visits you in the night you should ask him to," the nurse whispered, 

Marie heard a flutter of wings and opened her eyes. All the patients 
were asleep in the ward and the night nurse was nodding over a book. Marie 
sat up in bed. 

" Le mot ? " she asked, like the sentries ask the password on the road. 

" The Sand Fairy," was the reply. 

Marie trembled with excitement. " Let me see you," she pleaded. 
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THE SAND FAIRY 

" Wait a minute," a voice answered. " I will turn on a moonbeam." 
A ray of milky light shone through the window on to the Sand Fairy. He 
was dancing madly hither and thither, twirling and whirhng, and as he 
moved the shining sand fell out of his hair and wings, and he was smothered 
in a golden dust. 

Marie stretched out her arms. 

" Stop, stop 1 Let me look at you ; let me see your face," she cried. 

But the Sand Fairy only danced more wildly than before, up and down 
the ward, turning somersaults and Catherine wheels, jumping over the beds 
and through the screens — tearing, tossing, tumbling, a tiny, teasing terror. 
And all the while he sang in a high-pitched voice : 

" Nice little lady, little demoiselle. 
Is there any thing that you'd love well ? 
A pearl or a flower, a squirrel or a cake — 
I'll fly and fetch it, for your sweet eyes' sake." 

Marie clapped her hands. 

" Fairy, dear Sand Fairy," she prayed, " send me a pink petticoat — 

pink as the sunset, pink as Baby Pierre's pink cheeks." 

******** 

Next morning Marie was wakened by the sound of moaning. She listened. 
Somebody was in pain — it was her mother. Marie pressed her face into her 
pillow. 

" Maman, Maman," she sobbed, " get well, for I love you best in all the 
world. If you die I shall never be happy again." 

Suddenly she remembered the Sand Fairy and her wish. She had wished 
for a pink petticoat when she might have asked the Sand Fairy to make 
her mother well. 

" Come, Marie," said the English nurse ; " look what the Sand Fairy 
has sent you." 

Yes, there was the pink petticoat, pink as Baby Pierre's pink cheeks, 

Marie hardly glanced at it. The nurse laid it on the foot of her bed ; 
she hoped it would cheer her. But Marie cried softly to herself. She waited 
impatiently, impatiently for the night. At last it came. There was a screen 
round her mother's bed, and nurse was hidden behind it. Marie sat up. 

" Sand Fairy, Sand Fairy," she called under her breath. But no answer 
came. 

She slipped out of bed and picked up the pink petticoat that had fallen 
on the floor. Softly she tiptoed down the ward, helping herself along by 
the iron bedsteads. Gently, very gently, she pushed open the door. It 
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was beautiful in the soft night air, and the moon rays shone in snowy flecks 
on the restless sea. There before her was the Sand Fairy hill, gleaming white 
and sugary. Marie ran towards it, her little feet sinking in the sand. It 
seemed so near ; as though she could touch it with her outstretched hand ; 
and yet she could not reach it. She flung the petticoat from her. 

" Sand Fairy, Sand Fairy," she cried, " take back your gift. I have only 
one wish in the world — make my mother well." 

Exhausted and frightened, she sank down deeper and deeper into the 
sand. 

For many days Marie tossed feverishly in her bed. She was too ill to 
take any interest in what went on. 

But the anxious time passed and Marie recovered. She overheard people 
telling the story of how a soldier had found her in the sand one night and 
carried her back to the hospital. Marie smiled to herself. She knew better. 
It was the Sand Fairy. 

For the first person she had seen when she opened her eyes was dear 
Maman, smiling and well, and in her hand she held a little pink petticoat. 

Carmel Haden Guest. 

Marching Song 

{Ma.rschUed} 
Adapted from the Flemish of TH. COOPMAN 
I 2 

Would you be a proper soldier ? Would you be a proper soldier ? 

Learn to march and learn to fight ; Never grumble, never fret ; 

Keep in line and mind your dressing. Keep your eyes on where you're going, 

Step in time with left and right 1 That is where you're bound to get. 

So it's done, so it's done. Don't you care, don't you care. 

All your feet come down like one. Step it out, and you'll be there. 

3 

Would you be a proper soldier ? 

Duty's all you have to do ; 
Think of that, and not of glory, 
Then you'll have the glory too. 
Heart and hand, heart and hand. 
All are for your Fatherland ! ^H. Coopman. 

In "Flemish Folk Songs." With English words by Adrian Ross, and Music by Jan Broeckx, 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Boosey and Co.) 
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In Qyeen Victoria's reign they say 
St. Valentine was the great day. 
Verses framed in paper lace 
Praised a lady to her face- 
Once a year at least, you see. 
Each would complimented be. 
Alas ! the thing's no longer done. 
And yet it must have been such fun! 



Grace Willard 
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THE VALENTINE 
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Nature Notes 

By HABBERTON LULHAM 



I 
HE Sloth he is a placid chap — 
Let things go as they choose. 
Earthquakes may crash, or thunder clap, 
He'll snooze and snooze and snooze 1 

For he goes upside-down to bed 

(Far wiser than he seems) 
So all his blood gets to his head — 

This gives him gorgeous dreams. 

And he's not dull. No I Should he wake 

He does not want to range ; 
Or, if a trifle bored, he'll take 

A nice nap, for a change. 



2 

The Dormouse, you might deem, had not 
Through winter days a changeful lot : 

You're wrong ! Close observation shows 
He'll wrap his taU around his nose : 

Or, should this pastime chance to pale, 
He'll tuck his nose beneath his tail : 

Thus, carrying out each cheery whim 
Makes many a pleasant change for him ! 

Habberton Lulham. 
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^3) SILAS K, HOCKING 

SAY, Billy, what made you so wet ? " 
1^ Billy looked up with a smile. 
" Water," he said quietly. 

Barney Cole considered the answer for several moments. 

" In course," he replied. " Was it the canal or the river ? " 

" The river." 

" After a kid ? " 

" Aye." 

" Boy or gal ? " 

" Gal." 

" Get her ? " 

Billy nodded. 

" Was she purty ? " 

" 'Spect so. Mos' gals are." 

" What'd they give yer ? " 

Billy's eyes flashed indignantly. 

" Give me ? D'ye think I does it for money ? " 

" You desarves money, anyhow. A gal 'ud be worth something. Blowed 
if I would go into the river and save a kid for no thin'." 

Billy shifted his position so as to get more into the eye of the sun. He 
was seated on the doorstep of a big warehouse. The water was still running 
from his shabby clothes in small rivulets. 

" You wouldn't go in, any road," Billy answered a little contemptuously. 
" You'd be afraid. Besides, you can't swim." 

Barney showed his teeth, and an angry look came into his eyes, but he 
recovered himself instantly. 

" Where did it happen ? " he questioned after a pause. 

" Landin' stage." 

" How long ago ? " 

" Ten minutes — perhaps more. Anything else you'd like to know ? " 
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" Lots o' people there ? " 

" Crowds." 

" An' they didn't give you nothin' ? " 

Billy flashed on his questioner another indignant look and remained silent. 

" You're a fool, Billy Moore — that's wot you are ! " Barney sneered. " Holy 
Moses, I'd 'ad a collection out of them if I'd done it ! " And turning quickly 
on his heel he hurried away. 

Billy stood up and turned his back to the sun. He was anxious to get 
as dry as possible before the sun disappeared behind the warehouses. He 
was glad to be alone and unobserved — ^glad that Barney had taken his de- 
parture. He disliked Barney, and kept out of his way as much as possible. 
Barney was a boaster and a coward ; and worse than that, from Billy's 
point of view, one never knew when he was speaking the truth. 

Meanwhile, Barney was making his way to the landing stage as rapidly 
as possible. He had conceived a brilliant idea, and was anxious to turn 
it to account with the least possible delay. 

At the far end of the landing stage there was still a considerable crowd of 
people, many of them standing head to head in earnest conversation. Barney 
sidled up to the nearest group and listened. 

" It was the pluckiest thing I ever saw," a man was saying. " The boy 
darted past like a flash of lightning, and took a header, and the next moment 
he had got the little girl tucked up under his left arm and was striking out 
with his right." 

" But how did the little girl fall in ? " a woman asked. 

" Nobody knows exactly," was the reply. " She was playing about with 
other children. Her father and mother were sitting on the form there, not 
ten yards away. Suddenly there was a shriek. Everybody made a rush, 
and everybody seemed helpless. I tried to think of something ; but, bless 
you, before we could say ' Jack Robinson,' there he was, keeping the little 
girl's head above water and striking out for the landing stage." 

" Was the little girl much the worse ? " a third person asked. 

" She was very sick for awhile. She had evidently swallowed a lot of 
water. Meanwhile, the boy slipped away unobserved." 

" Why did he do that ? " the woman asked. 

" Nobody knows. We would have emptied our pockets for him." 

" He didn't want any thanks, I expect," the woman observed. 

" The lad didn't look any too well off, and the child's father was most 
anxious to reward him." 

At this point Barney interposed a question. 

" Do you know who the httle gal's father is ? " he asked. 
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" Yes. His name is Sanders. Keeps a grocer's shop in Mill Street." 

" Oh ! " And Barney turned away and disappeared. He had got all 
the information he wanted. 

From his point of view Billy Moore was a fool. Here was money 
waiting for him, and he hadn't sense enough to come forward and receive 
it. Money was running to waste, and nobody was being benefited. That 
was wrong — very wrong. Good things ought not to be wasted. 

Barney chuckled softly and made his way in the direction of Mill Street. 
" The grocer man will never know," he reflected. " Silly Billy slipped away 
so quickly that nobody noticed him. Oh, lor', what a noodle ! " And Barney 
stood still and laughed. 

Barney foresaw great things in the near future. Mr. Sanders would not 
only give him money, but he might help him to an easy job with regular 
wages. He might even take him into his shop as an assistant. He might 
even rise in time to be a partner — that is, if he was able to stick it. 

By the time he reached Mill Street he had dreams of unlimited cash and 
a splendidly easy time. His ambition soared to realms that he had never 
dreamed of before. 

He hesitated for several minutes when he reached the shop. It was 
so much bigger, so much more imposing than he had expected. The long 
glass sign with its huge gilt letters impressed him immensely. Then he 
plucked up his courage and grinned. A sovereign, perhaps two sovereigns, 
would be nothing to a man who owned a shop that size. 

" Barney Cole, you are in luck," he said to himself ; " and if you keep 
a stiff upper lip and play your cards well, your fortune is made." And he 
made his way cautiously to the side door. 

He hesitated again before he pressed the bell-push, and then he waited 
with fast-beating heart. 

The door was opened by " no end of a grand lady," in Barney's estimation. 
She was dressed in black and wore a white apron with flying strings, and 
had white cuffs on her wrists and a little white cap perched jauntily on her 
shining hair. Barney almost gasped at sight of her, and for a moment was 
speechless. 

" Well," she questioned, " what do you want ? " 

" I — I'd like to see the master, please, if I may." 

" The master's engaged," she retorted sharply " I don't suppose it's 
anything pertic'ler ? " 

" No, it's nothing much," Barney gasped. " I just called round to ask 
after the little gal I pulled out of the river." 

" Oh, you are the boy, are you ? " she said in altered tones. " The 
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master will be glad to see you. Come this way," and she stood aside for 
him to enter. 

When she had closed the door she led the way upstairs. Barney followed 
with fast-beating heart. He felt that he was playing a bold and dangerous 
game, and he was by no means sure of the issue. He devoutly hoped that 
the " grocer man " would not ask him too many questions. It would be 
awkward if he were found out. He had been found out more than once in 
his brief and adventurous life, and with direful consequences. 

On the first landing a door was pushed open, and Barney found him- 
self in a large room overlooking the street. He remembered that room for 
years. It was what he called " splendacious." A thick carpet lay on the 
floor, wrought in all the colours of the rainbow. A big sideboard stood 
against the wall with a " looking glass " set in it that reached to the ceiHng. 
There were gorgeous pictures on the walls in shining gilt frames, and the 
most wonderful clock on the 'mantelpiece he had ever seen. 

A second impression he received was that of a benevolent-looking man 
who was looking at him as though he would peer inside his head and read 
all his thoughts. But the most wonderful impression of all was that of a 
girl sitting upright in an easy chair, with sky-blue eyes, golden hair falling 
over her shoulders, and skin like ivory. 

" Golly, but ain't she a picter ! " was his mental reflection. 

" So you are the boy who saved my little girl from drowning, eh ? " 

Barney pulled himself up with a jerk. 

" You are a brave boy, a very brave boy ! " John Sanders went on. " I 
feel proud to know you. I owe you a debt which I shall never be able to 
repay. I would like to help you if possible ; your bravery should carry 
you far." 

Barney was not affected with modesty, so he did not blush. 

" Please sit down," John Sanders continued, " and tell me why you ran 
away." 

Barney was beginning to feel more comfortable. 

" I was a bit wet," he said huskily, " and went home to get some dry 
cloas." 

" Wet ? I should think so. And where did you learn to swim ? " 

" In the canal." 

" And did you ever rescue anyone from drowning before ? " 

" Heaps 1 The kids are always tumblin' in." 

" Dear me ! This must be known. Such bravery should not be allowed 
to go unrewarded." 

"Oh, it ain't nothin'," Barney said nonchalantly. 
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" Nothing ? You are too modest. It is great. It's wonderful." 

Barney grinned and showed all his teeth. 

" I wish I could swim," John Sanders said meditatively. 

" Pity you can't," was the reply. " It's as easy as fallin' downstairs." 

" Really. I wonder if you could teach me ? " 

Barney gasped and looked appealingly at the little girl opposite. She 
was so pretty that he had great difficulty in keeping his eyes off her. 

" You 'ave to begin young," he said after a long pause. 

Then followed a long string of questions, none of which Barney found 
any difficulty in answering. He forgot his role of modesty after awhile, 
and enlarged considerably. He told wonderful stories of his prowess. He 
waxed so eloquent that he overshot the mark. 

John Sanders began to knit his brows, Mrs. Sanders, who had not spoken, 
exchanged glances with her daughter. 

" I am sure you must be hungry," John Sanders said at length. " And 
while you are having tea in the kitchen, we will consider how suitably to 
reward you " 

As soon as Barney was out of hearing Daisy said : 

" Daddy, I'm sure he's not the boy." 
-" Not the boy, Daisy? But you could not possibly have noticed him." 

" No ; but I feel it somehow." 

" And I feel it also," chimed in Mrs. Sanders. 

The grocer looked perplexed. Doubts had been gathering in his own 
mind. The more Barney had talked, the less he liked him. He did not 
seem the kind of lad who would do great things. Also, there was a shifty 
look in his eyes that made John Sanders suspicious. 

As soon as Barney returned from the kitchen, where he had done himself 
exceedingly well, the grocer took him out for a walk, " to talk things 
over." 

They passed along several streets, then entered a large building, passed 
through a turnstile, and then along a narrow passage. 

" Is this a theayter ? " Barney questioned. 

" Something better than that," was the reply. 

The next moment they found themselves on the margin of a large swim- 
ming bath. Barney drew back with a gasp. 

" Oh, I say," he stammered. " Wet's the meanin' o' this ? " 

" You are going to teach me to swim," was the reply. 

Barney changed colour rapidly. 

" I'll be blowed if I do ! " he gasped. 

" You'll be blowed if you don't," Sanders said sternly. 
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" I suppose you call this a bloomin' trick ? " he asked defiantly. 

" You can call it a lesson if you like." 

" Not if I know it ! " And he ran swiftly along the edge of the bath. 
Then he turned suddenly round, lowered his head, and charged. 

The consequences might have been serious to John Sanders if he had not 
been on his guard. Fortunately, Barney's head missed his stomach by a 
couple of inches. His toes, however, did not miss his outstretched foot. There 
was a piercing yell and Barney plunged head foremost into six feet of water. 

The exhibition of swimming that followed was something unique. Barney 
made frantic efforts to keep afloat, but without success. He yelled and spouted 
water and disappeared, came to the surface again, shook his fist at John 
Sanders, snorted and spluttered and disappeared a second time. 

Finally he was hauled ashore by the attendants, and sat for some time 
on the edge of the bath feeling violently sick and painfully limp. 

John Sanders stood over him with a smile on his benevolent face. 

" Now, my lad, you've got to tell the truth, and the whole truth," he 
said at length. 

Barney spat viciously and remained silent. 

" If you don't," Sanders went on, " in you go again." 

Barney looked appealingly at the attendants, to whom Sanders had 
explained matters. 

" You'll be left to drown next time," one of them said. 

Barney shuddered and tried to wriggle himself away. 

" You may as well tell the truth first as last," Sanders said firmly, but 
kindly. 

" Wot'll you gimme if I do ? " Barney blurted out sulkily. 

" I don't know. But I know this. You'll have to give us another 
exhibition of swimming if you don't." 

Barney shuddered, and then told the whole story from first to last. He 
had discovered that lying and deceit did not pay, and after that he turned 
over a new leaf. 

Sjp *)C gf 3|S ^ ^ wfi !fC 

That evening John Sanders found Billy Moore in his humble lodgings 
and took him home with him to supper. One look into Billy's honest eyes 
revealed to him the quality of the lad. Daisy, who had gone to bed, was 
allowed to get up again and come downstairs to thank him, which she did 
very prettily and with many blushes. 

All this happened many years ago. Billy is now partner in the firm 
of John Sanders and Co., and Daisy is the light of his eyes. 

Silas K. Hocking 
no 




A Cossack Lullaby 

Translated ftom the Rassian fay LOUISE MAUDE 

LEEP, my baby ! Sleep, my darling, 
Hush-a-bye, bye, bye ! 
Softly streams the silver moonlight 
On thee from on high. 

I will tell thee fairy stories. 

Sing a lullaby ; 
Close thine eyes and sleep, my baby ! 

Bye-bye, bye, bye-bye. 

O'er the stones the Terek rushes. 

Falls in sprays and jets ; 
Up its bank a Tartar's creeping 

And his dagger whets. 

But your father is a warrior, 

Steeled in many a fight ; 
Sleep then, darling ! Fear no danger ! 

Sleep, my heart's delight. 

Time will come, a soldier's calling 

You'll know too, my son ! 
Thrust your foot into the stirrup. 

And will seize your gun. 

Ah ! how many tears in secret 

I that night shall weep ! 
Close thine eyes and slumber sweetly. 

Sleep, my baby, sleep ! 

And with silks my warrior's saddle 

Richly work will I ; 
Sleep, my son, my son beloved ! 

Bye-bye, bye, bye-bye ! 
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I shall wait, and filled with longing 

For my child shall pine, 
Pray all day ; on cards thy fortune 

Shall at night divine. 

I shall wonder if far from me 

Thou for home dost sigh ; 
Sleep, while yet thou'rt free from trouble ; 

Hush-a-bye, bye, bye ! 

And the Holy Virgin's picture 

I will give to thee ; 
Look at it when thou art praying, 

Whereso'er thou be ! 

And get ready for the battle 1 

Warm and soft now lie — ■ 
Don't forget, my babe, thy mother ! 

Hush-a-bye, bye, bye 1 

Louise Maude. 




A Study of a Chinese Man. 

From the chalk drawing by Phil May^ 
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The Pretty Horse 

By VIOLET HUNT 

^^AGDALENA GHYSELIN, Lucia Larmeson, and Maxima Vanden 
Driessche lived quite near each other in the Street of the Recollets 
at Ypres. They were not very old. One hot summer evening they 
walked out all three together, to cool their foreheads and stretch their legs. 
In Temple Street they saw a little horse, going about alone, with its bridle 
over its neck. It was white, with quite smooth hair, and it was as if some- 
one had embroidered a green parrot on each of its haunches. Its mane 
was of gold fringe, and its tail composed of many coloured ribands. Garlands 
of flowers were hung all round it, and on its back was a saddle of rose-coloured 
damask. 

They stood still to look at it, and wondered why so beautiful a thing 
should be allowed to wander about the streets without a master. But pre- 
sently a man came running, who took hold of the bridle and seemed willing 
to answer the questions they put to him. He said that the horse came from 
Japan, and that it would only allow women to ride it. It immediately 
threw any man who tried to mount it, but when a woman signified her desire 
to do so, it would sink on its knees so as to make it easy for her. He pressed 
them all three to have a ride, and Magdalena, who had already been on 
horseback once, offered to sit forward and let the other two put their arms 
round her waist and hold on in that way. When they had mounted the 
man asked them where they would like to go, and they said that they wanted 
to be carried to the Street of the Recollets, where their homes were. 

At first the pretty horse went on very quietly, but presently it mended 
its pace, and quickly carried the three girls far away, beyond the city gates, 
before they knew what had happened. And by and by it grew dark and 
was night. Yet the horse did not stop, but went like the wind till it came 
to a great house like a palace, whose windows were all lit up and seemed 
like openings into a fiery furnace. A noise of dance music came from within. 
The horse stopped, and the gate of the house flew open. 

When the pretty horse had pranced in, it closed again. A numerous 
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party of young ladies, richly clad, left off dancing and came forward to wel- 
come the young maidens from Ypres. The master of the house, as they 
supposed him, rose from the table and assisted Magdalena, Lucia, and Maxima 
to dismount, begging them to be good enough to sup with him and his com- 
pany. They were so pleased with his speeches that they could not refuse, 
but sat down, ate and drank, and joined in the merriment that was going on. 

They did not, however, utterly forget their parents at home in Ypres, 
and presently begged to be conducted back to the place whence they had 
come. But the master of the house would not hear of it, and insisted instead 
on a game of forfeits. 

But Magdalena Ghyselin said, " I cannot play with you, for my parents 
at home will be alarmed if I stay longer." 

" Nor can I," said Lucia Larmeson. 

" I must positively be at home to-night," said Maxima Vanden Driessche, 
who was the youngest and feared being chidden. 

But at their refusal the eyes of the master of the house flashed such fire, 
and his countenance grew so angry, that they were afraid and did as he bade 
them. 

But their usual quickness had deserted them ; they were so disconcerted 
by the savage looks of the master of the house that they lost every time, 
and had to pay the forfeits. In this way they had to give up all their orna- 
ments, their ear-rings, their chains, rings and bracelets, and even their pretty 
frocks, so that with beating hearts they awaited the end of the game. 

" Now," the master said, " before we redeem the forfeits, let us drink 
to the health of the horse which brought these fair ladies here to us." 

At his words the eyes of the ladies of the palace grew brighter, and shot 
out little flames that nearly blinded the three maidens. And the man who 
had made them bestride the horse entered and filled all their glasses. As 
they drank, the master of the house, whose eyes too were like coals, and whose 
head-dress seemed to be rising higher and higher on his head every minute, 
as if something was lifting it up, muttered some strange words. 

And just as the drink passed their lips the three maidens seemed to wake 
from a dream. They found themselves under the blue sky, in the dewy 
grass that grew at the bottom of a great hollow in a hill. The spell was 
at an end. 

But they were half dressed ; it grew night, and the stars began to glitter 
in the heavens. They got out of the pit they were in, and wandered bare- 
headed and barefooted round and round the mountain, until they came 
to a cottage. 

They knocked at the door, and of the peasant who opened it they asked 
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THE PRETTY HORSE 

where they were, and he said they were on the mountain called Kemmel- 
berg, and that they had undoubtedly been in the clutches of the sorceresses 
who made hideous noises every night on the mountain. 

" Only an hour ago," he said, " I put my head out of the window, and yet 
saw nothing but a great light, and I heard playing, singing, and dancing 
going on quite near me." 

The three girls begged to be lent some clothes, and to be put in the right 
way for Ypres, which was two hours' distance away. But the cottager's 
wife, who in her bed heard all that passed, mistrusted them and their story, 
and feared that they might bewitch her child which was crying already. 
She advised her husband to seize and burn the three young witches ; but, 
hearing her words, they ran away. The cottager caught hold of Magdalena, 
who stood near him, by her blue petticoat, but luckily the string broke, and 
leaving it in his hands, she managed to escape with the others. 

The next house they came to happened to be an inn whose host was an 
acquaintance of the father of Magdalena. He was shocked to see the daughter 
of his friend in such a plight. He lent them all clothes, and put his two horses 
into a wagon to drive them all back to Ypres. 

But after they had ridden about an hour he discovered that he had taken 
the wrong road, and worse, that he was in the middle of a field, and could 
not govern his horses at all. They pulled the cart over rivulets and across 
dikes and thickets and ploughed lands. And the girls saw all the time the 
shadow of the pretty horse which had brought them out of Ypres. At last 
the shadow vanished, the horses stopped, reeking with sweat, the stars went 
out, and it was dawn, when all enchantment is powerless. 

At this moment a countryman passed by on his way to the fields, and 
the host asked him if they were on the road to Ypres. He laughed, and told 
them they were ten hours' journey from that town, on the road to Stenvoorde. 

After travelling more than a day longer, Magdalena Ghyselin, Lucia 
Larmeson, and Maxima Vanden Driessche got back to their homes in the 
Street of the Recollets at Ypres, and their parents were very glad to see 
them, and thanked the host who had brought them home safely after the 
long night of enchantment. 

Violet Hunt. 
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The Ruler of Sa 

By> WILLIAM LE QUEUX 

'N the ages long ago there lived in the great Ivory Palace of Sa the 
magnificent King Nerola. The Palace, a marvel of luxury, with 
wonderful gardens and a hundred fountains, stood in the centre of 
an enormous park. The rooms in the Palace numbered three hundred and 
sixty-five — one for each day in the year — each more beautifully decorated 
than its neighbour, until, in the great Throne Room, the walls were covered 
with plates of burnished gold. 

The great King Nerola, who ruled over many millions of subjects, was 
a very proud man. His vanity, indeed, was such that once in his gold-and- 
velvet robes, a great diamond gUttering in his golden crown, and stars upon 
his breast, he stood by the central fountain in the Palace gardens, and, raising 
his hand, commapded the wind to cease blowing. 

By a strange coincidence there was a lull in the storm. For a moment 
all was still. 

" See ! " he cried to his wise men. " I am King ! Do I not command 
the winds of Heaven ? There is no Ruler but myself. One day I will become 
Emperor of the World — the King over all kings." 

And his queen, his princes and princesses, and his low-bowing courtiers, 
seeing this, and hearing his words, bent to earth, saying : 

" Lo ! It is true ! The King is indeed a great King, for he ruleth the 
winds and the heavens. He hath conquered the air." 

Next day the King caUed in secret to the Ivory Palace one of his cleverest 
councillors, a fat old man with long white hair, and had earnest consultation 
with him. 

Then, a year later, this councillor, whose name was Oit, one day showed 
to the King, in secret, a wonderful ship he had constructed to fly at will in 
the air and defy certain winds which the King admitted he could not control. 

Thus the great King of Sa became conqueror of the air. The sea he had 
already conquered, for by perfecting strange fish-like craft which another 
far country had invented, he was able to attack his enemies from beneath 
the most stormy waters. 
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Wise men in his kingdom shook their bald heads when they saw how 
increasingly vain had the King become, and how implicitly he believed in 
his own powers. Indeed, he once stood up before his councillors and declared 
that he was All-Highest, and that all men, even to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, must bow the knee to him. 

But men in neighbouring lands laughed at him, and called him a charlatan. 

Then, one summer's night, when all was peace, the King, against the 
wise counsel of the elders of the people, suddenly declared war upon all other 
kingdoms, even upon those far across the seas. 

Within a few days the brutal legions of murderers which were let loose 
from Sa were massacring women and children beyond the confines of his 
land, and the whole world became convulsed and shaken by a great war 
such as the world had never before seen. 

King Nerola provided his hordes with every terrible device for causing 
death on land, at sea, and in the air, and, moreover, he spread fire and pestilence 
with ruthless hand into every fair Christian land. 

But the Christian men who knew and feared God only fought a valiant 
fight. They shed their blood in the cause of religion and civilisation, and 
united as one man to crush the Demon-King of Sa. In the heavens some 
saw angels with white wings spread, watching over those who were battling 
for the right, and many brave ones with death in their eyes saw the angels 
welcoming them. 

The great war lasted years. One army of King Nerola was led by his 
reprobate eldest son, a man of slight stature and slant eyes, and the deeds 
done by his soldiers were so disgraceful that none dare even record them 
in writing. Thus the King of Sa, in the madness of his wrath, spread a 
reign of terror throughout the world. His spies were everjrwhere, and by 
dastardly plots great explosions were caused, and hundreds of innocent 
women and children lost their lives by dreadful bombs dropped from the 
air. 

For two years this terrible war continued, but the Christian armies 
slowly gained ground. By almost imperceptible degrees they forced back 
the legions of brutality and the butchers of women, even though King 
Nerola of Sa had already proclaimed himself monarch of the world — or The 
Great World-Lord. 

The mad King believed himself invincible in the ocean of blood he had 
shed. He had conquered several smaller nations, and to show his contempt 
for the universe was about to order a massacre of prisoners, as an Emperor 
of ancient Rome had once done, when God, who knew his intention, put 
forth His hand — the Almighty and unerring Hand of Justice. 
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The great King Nerola was by the sea, and having watched the launch- 
ing of one of his giant warships, was in the act of making one of his arrogant 
speeches in which he declared to his councillors that Heaven had destined 
him to rule the world by the sword, when the Voice spoke, the lightning 
flashed, the thunder rolled, and the invisible hand of God smote the great 
blasphemer. 

He tore his throat in the fearful agony of death, and reeling, fell forward 
lifeless. 

Then the wise men about him, seeing that God was greater than their 
royal murderer, at once sued for peace, and the Kingdom of Sa paid with 
its existence for the mad egotism of the vain Nerola. 

William Le Queux. 




A Doggy Dialogue 

[HE Aberdeen puppy flopped into the Hbrary, rolled over several times 
on the hearthrug, then cocked an impertinent eye at the Skipper. 
" Not bad for a beginner. What ? " he panted. 
The Skipper blinked loftily. He was looking very smart that day. His 
coal-black coat shone, and the white splash on his chest was snoAvy clean. 

" I don't say but that you'll turn out all right," he observed, finally 
deigning to address the Aberdeen puppy. " But at present you've got 
shpcldng bad manners. Which reminds me : are you aware that you are 
not allowed in this room when mistress is away ? " 

" I know — I know ! " cried the puppy dehghtedly. " That's why I'm 
always dying to get in. Besides, this red shiny stuff is nicer to tear than 
anything else in the place. This time one of the Two-Legs left the door 
open. You know — the pretty one. WooooooooooF ! 

" Well, as we were saying, I was busy pulHng slippers out of that place 

on the landing when I saw that Two-Legs had left " 

" You said that before," interrupted the Skipper. " Get on." 
" I did," said the puppy. " You should have seen me come downstairs 
from top to bottom without stopping ! Not your style a bit. What ? " 
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A DOGGY DIALOGUE 

" Anybody can fall downstairs," observed the Skipper. " And if you 
don't mind my saying so, it's hardly in the best of taste for a guest in the 
house to act in this rough manner. But I suppose I needn't expect much 
of a dog who is still such a puppy that people don't even bother to pronounce 
his name correctly. Imagine being called an Aberdoodle ! An Aherdoodle ! 
Now I — (impressively) I am a Schipperke ! " He shut his eyes to indicate 
that the conversation was at an end. But the puppy was not sensitive. 

" Cheer-oh ! You'll live it down," he remarked carelessly. Then, for 
no reason at all, unless it was to annoy the Skipper or give vent to his ridicu- 
lously high spirits, he began barking — horrible, joyous, trebly little barks. 
The Skipper put his paws to his ears. Was there ever such an insufferable 
youngster ! Naturally, he felt that it was time to put his foot down. 

So he put it down — first one and then another — and descended daintily. 

" I'll tell you what's the matter with you," he began severely. " You're 
too much with that baby next door. You don't hear such language or get 
such manners from my mistress." 

" Not much," chuckled the puppy. " Or from the baby either. The 
baby and I are too busy, let me tell you, to talk much or to worry about 
form. Of course, I've taught her heaps of things. Why, when we first 
met, her special pal was a grubby, squashy beast — a Teddybear they called it." 

" Nonsense ! " scoffed the Skipper. " Bears and babies plajdng together ! 
Who ever heard of such a thing ? Bears live in big cages." 

" But the Teddybear's different," said the Aberdeen. " The baby — ^will 
you believe me ? — actually thought the Uttle beast was alive. How I laughed ! 
I remember a friend of mine, Farwold Mustard, was fooled that same way 
with a rubber bone they'd given him to worry," the puppy went on. 
" When he found out the fake he took the thing and dropped it in a 
Tickler." 

The Skipper nodded. " I know. IVs a. f-l-o-w-e-r-p-o-t- 
Jolly good fun knocking 'em over, I used to think, in my 
young days." 

But the puppy was back with the baby. 

" As soon as she met me, of course, she knew the 
Teddybear wasn't alive. And if you could see 
the larks we have ! She shoves her foot into 
my mouth, and I roll over and pretend to bite 
her. Then she screams and I bark. That 
brings everybody in on the run, and there's 
a lovely row." The puppy reflected for a 

moment, and then he added, "It's funny, "An Abefdoo<(Iel" 
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but when your mistress talks to you I don't understand a word 
she says." 

" You wouldn't," said the Skipper. " You couldn't be expected to under- 
stand my mistress. But I do. She talks about your mind ! She's a poet ! " 

" Does that mean," asked the puppy innocently, " that you don't 
understand what the baby says ? " 

The Skipper gave a little start. For a moment he was swept by a vague 
regret for a once-upon-a-time when he could understand what babies said, 
and lived in another house then, with another mistress who had a baby 
of her own. He was a puppy then himself. And he pretended to bite the 
baby's toes just as the Aberdeen had said he did, as if it were his 
invention ! 

But to-day he was grown up. He wore a platinum collar studded with 
brilliants, and an emerald bangle on his right paw. He had coats and macin- 
toshes and cravats and motor goggles and a respirator, and he ate off an 
old Leeds plate. He was a dog of the world. Just the same, he wished the 
Aberdeen hadn't told him about his fun with the baby. It depressed him, 
somehow, to be reminded of his happy puppyhood. 

" I'm not sure that you ought to play with the next-door baby," he said 
suddenly. " The truth is, we don't know the next-door people." 

This affected the Aberdeen so disagreeably that he began violently to 
scratch his left ear. The effort brought to memory the new round red-white- 
and-blue collar, and foolish bow, that had been fastened around his unwilling 
neck only that morning. He was obliged to spend the next five minutes 
in a furious but futile attempt to get the wretched thing off. The usual 
failure having ensued, he dropped into a recumbent attitude once more, 
and the Skipper went on: 

" We used to know the people next door when they had no waU-papers 
and a Bechstein piano. But now they are an awful family in soap, and they 
have a pianola, and the master calls the mistress ' Dearie.' " 

" I call that rubbish," cried the puppy. " Why, I've seen you talking 
to the old bull terrier that lives in their stable heaps of times. And if it's 
all right for you to talk to their terrier, why is it wrong for me to play with 
their baby ? " 

" My dear boy," drawled the dog of the world, " an English dog must 
be at home on all great questions. Just because I find the terrier useful 
to me, I am not obHged to place myself on a social equality with the other 
members of the family. One doesn't know people like your next-dooi friends. 
It simply isn't done." 

The Aberdeen gave a rude snort. 
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" I think you're a silly snob," he cried ; " and I'll play with the baby 
all I hke." 

Something like tears started in his eyes. 
" Oh, very well," said the dog of the world ; " I 
was only trying, as a friend, to make you realise 
early the importance of cultivating only the best 
people." 

" I want my master," wailed the Aberdeen 
puppy. " I don't like this house. They'll be 
putting a coat on me next." 

But the Skipper had suddenly ceased to notice 
him. He was listening with all his might. Nobody 
else, not even the Aberdeen with his sharp little 
pointed ears, heard the mistress of the house turn 
the corner of the street and walk with light, ^ 
quick steps along the pavement and let herself in 
at the front door. Only the Skipper heard. He 
was out in the hall and up in his mistress's arms ,,q^^ ^^ ^^^ Two-Lc^s-the 
long before the Aberdeen had done lamenting for pretty one!" 

his master. 

But when she came into the library and saw the Aberdeen puppy in a 
melancholy heap on the hearthrug, a curious thing happened. She dropped 
the Skipper and fell on her knees beside the raw young puppy, and rubbed 
her face against his. 

" He's coming home on leave, Scotty. Isn't it ripping ! " 
It was thus that the poet, famous all over the civilised world for her 
hterary style, talked to the Aberdeen puppy. She seemed happier than 
when all her sonnets were brought out in a uniform edition, blue morocco 
with silver tooling, three guineas the set. 

The Skipper gave the two a puzzled look. Then, seeing 

that no one was pa5dng the slightest attention to him, he 

stole out of the room. A good moment to have a chat 

about the sporting outlook with the terrier next 

door. A dog of the world, as he had said, must 

keep in touch with things. At the same time, it 

might do no harm to see if he could catch a glimpse 

of the baby with the pink toes. Oh ! merely to 

please the puppy. Those dreadful middle-class 

people were quite capable of leaving their blinds up I 

The Skipper. X.Y. 
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The House that Jack Built 

By BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL 

fHE island was enchanting in the summer, with its leafy screen, like 
a large green umbrella, spreading down to the blue water of the 
lake that kissed its shores and wooed them gently with soft ripplings 
and murmurings when the wind stirred, or deep calm reflections of their 
own beauty. 

And in the winter it was mysterious in its lonely quietude, the dark 
evergreens keeping it a sanctuary, and the grey chill water guarding it hke 
a moat round an olden castle. 

All Elfie's dreams were centred in this small continent that was her 
very own, given by her father in her early baby days as a tiny freehold, and 
called Elfland. 

It was she who thought of building a house on it, but the little hands 
were not strong enough or the little limbs stout enough for the work, so it 
ended — as most of her games did — in Jack, her constant playmate, toil- 
ing under her directions as builder, while Elfie was decorator. 

Jack collected the big stones that slowly mounted up into three walls, 
after he had found the ideal spot, with four ready-made uprights in the 
shape of young trees, whose branches he tied together with string as a 
support for the roof. 

It was Jack, too, who thought of the slates, and brought them in batches 
from his uncle's big works over the hill, so that the house should be thoroughly 
workmanlike and habitable. 

Every day of her first holidays — ^for Elfie had only started lessons that 
Easter — they met at the boathouse where the punt was moored, and Jack 
paddled her across to her domain. 

" It's a jolly good idea, living on an island," he said ; " you can defend 
yourself all round by keeping a sharp look-out, and shoot down anyone 
who wants to trespass, before he can land." 

" But I shouldn't much like shooting people," objected Elfie ; " I want 
friends to come and see the house when it's built." 
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" Friends ! " repeated Jack. " But how about enemies ? " 

Elfie had no answer ready, never having imagined that enemies existed 
who would want to invade her property. 

"If we let them come and sit in the house, and play on the island, and 
have picnics, they wouldn't be enemies any longer," she said. " Anyhow, 
we can't shoot them until we know for certain they are not friendly adven- 
turers just having a look 
round." 

Jack was doubtful, and 
they argued the point more 
than once. 

" The door is the diffi- 
culty," he said one day, 
thinking deeply. 

" Let's do without one, 
Jack." 

" And allow every blessed 
creature to come in and out 
of our home as it likes ? " 
he answered scornfully. 

" Well, I want the birds 
and squirrels and rabbits and 
things to come," urged Elfie, 
" and if there's a door they'll 
be frightened to. They will 
think we might want to shut 
them in." 

"You're a thorough 
girl ! " said Jack, with a 
touch of contempt. 

But Elfie kept to her 
point, though she secretly 
wished she had been a boy 
and able to become a sailor, as Jack was going to do — and so they 
made a compromise over it, and had half a door, with a latch to it, and 
the upper part left open. There was one drawback to this plan, which 
was that the biscuits and fruit which Elfie brought from the garden always 
disappeared during the night. 

The house was only really finished, and ready for the picnic that they 
planned, on the last day but one of the holidays ; and, as bad luck would 
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"Someone was parting the branches close to her." 

From the drawing by Warwick Reynolds. 
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have it, the next morning brought such a downpour of rain that Jack had 
to go round to the children invited and tell them the party was postponed. 

Elfie shed a few tears of disappointment, but he consoled her. 

" The house is there all right," he said ; "it won't run away. We can 
have the party next vac. Stop crying at once." 

And as she obeyed him, and her eyes reminded him of violets after a 
shower, and it was to be good-bye for some weeks. Jack gave her a kiss, 
although he usually objected to kissing as " tommy-rot." 

Elfie's dreams faded one by one as holidays came and brought no Jack, 
for his uncle had moved to another home, and all the children's plans for 
meeting fell through. 

She went once — only once — to look at the house, and found a little dead 
bird in it, kiUed by a weasel. It made her think of what Jack had said about 
enemies, and as he was not there to comfort her and protect the island, she 
shunned it. Then she was sent to school abroad, and learned many things, 
and changed gradually from a short-frocked, long-haired, round-faced, 
chubby child into a slim, tall girl of seventeen, with beautiful wistful eyes, 
and an earnest face framed in smooth bands of chestnut colour. 

Someone mentioned her old comrade to her one day, and said he had 
grown into a fine young fellow and was already a lieutenant in the Navy, 
having done some brave work in a North Sea battle that had brought him 
quick promotion. 

The friend who told her this added that he was engaged to be married 
to a girl called Greta, whom Elfie remembered as a child who never wanted- 
to play fair, and who had scoffed at the idea of an island house, and called 
islanders stupid people. 

It was on an August afternoon, nearly two years later, that Elfie came 
home from a spell of London work to rest for a while, and, wandering round 
the garden, came to the border of the lake, and looked across to her islet, 
the small smudge of green on the blue water that used to seem to her a 
world of which she was queen. The fancy seized her to go across, and she 
loosed the punt and glided over to the landing-stage, thinking all the 
time of those glad, childish days when peace reigned and enemies seemed 
imaginary beings like wicked fairies or ghosts. Stepping ashore, she forgot 
to tie up the punt, and, helped by the wind, it drifted back to the boat-shed. 
Through the trees, so much thicker and taller than of yore, she made her 
way towards the house that Jack built. 

Closely had the branches grown round it, making a bower that hid it 
from sight. But she parted them and passed on — then, with a little cry of 
dismay, realised that the house was a ruin. Some ruthless hand had lopped 
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one of the trees that upheld it, and the roof, slanting downwards, had shed 
its slates one by one. The door, wrenched from its rope hinges, lay at her 
feet ; the walls had fallen into mere heaps of stones ! 

It was so desolate and dreary — it made her heart ache, thinking of all 
the changes that time had brought — of all the lost happiness and beauty. 
She put her arms round the tree that in its youth had been the door-post, 
and laid her face against it. 

" Oh, Jack 1 " she said aloud, " if we could only go back to those dear 
days ! " 

Then, startled, she lifted her head, for there were swift steps approach- 
ing, and someone was parting the branches close to her. 

Her heart beat quickly, and she wondered who the trespasser could be. 

The next instant he was at her side. 

For a breathless moment both were silent, but as they stretched eager 
hands she exclaimed, " Jack ! " And he answered, " Elfie ! " 

" Oh, my dear ! " he went on, as he lifted her fingers to his lips. " You 
hadn't forgotten me, then ? I heard what you said just now." 

" But, Jack, how did you get here ? " 

" You sent the boat back — for me — didn't you ? " 

He was still clasping her hands and studying her face. 

Elfie was trying to realise that this big brown man in uniform was the 
little boy builder of long ago. 

" You are just the same," he said slowly; " cheeks like a blush rose, hair 
like russet gold, eyes like violets with the rain on them. Only just a bit 
paler and thinner and graver. Haven't you been happy, Elfie ? " 

" I have been busy," she said ; " that is the only way to be happy nowa- 
days." Suddenly she remembered and snatched her hands away. 

" Why, you are married, aren't you. Jack ? And how is Greta ? " 

" Greta ? " he echoed. " I never kntw her." 

" Oh yes, you did ! She was the girl who said we were silly to want 
to live on an island." 

" I remember no one but you," he answered steadily ; " and I hope I 
shall live on an island all my days, whether it's afloat or ashore. Elfie, you 
said you wanted the old times back again. Let's bring them back together. 
Everything can be made good — ^it only wants strong hands and willing 
hearts — ^yours and mine, dear. I'm never going to be married unless you'll 
let me build a house for you 1 " 

She was too happy to speak, but her eyes said " Yes." 

" And this time we'll have a door," he said ; " and a lock and key. And 
no one shall come in unless we say, ' Pass, Friend.' " 

Beatrice Heron-Maxwell. 
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The Old Potato 

By PEGGY WEBLING 




;HE Old Potato was the last of his family. He was big, humbly, 
speckled, and bulgy, and his home was in a small back garden. 
The late owner of the house, who had gone away, had 
planted many vegetables, but the Old Potato's family had alone succeeded 
in growing, for the soil was very poor and the place neglected. 

The Old Potato was very proud of this family of his. He was always 

boasting about it, declaring that he was of Jersey descent (although he did not 

know what it meant), and that the small back garden was his London estate. 

He had eyes all over him, which he found were extremely useful, for he 

loved to pry into other people's affairs. 

The Grass was very green and luxuriant in the small back garden, but 
the Old Potato did not approve of it. 

" What is the use of waving yourself about in the air all day long ? " 
he said. " Why don't you lie still on the ground and do nothing, Uke me ? " 
We Potatoes are far too haughty to bow before the wind, or anybody else ! " 

There was a great, overgrown Syringa bush. It was covered with blossoms, 
but the petals were so dehcate that they were perpetually falling to the ground, 
and this was another of his grievances. 

" What is the good of you I can't imagine ! " he exclaimed, turning his 
little peeping eyes up to the white boughs. 

" We are beautiful ! We are lovely ! " they sang ; but that answer seemed 
so ridiculous that he never looked at them again. 

Then a feeble Uttle plant of Old Man, who had had a hard struggle to 
live, tried to conciliate the Potato. Not being at all beautiful himself, he 
thought his offer of friendship would be well received. The Potato looked 
at him severely, determined to find a fault, but he was so very humble that 
it was a difficult matter. 

" I suppose you think it is fine to have a pleasant smell ? " he said at last. 

" People seem to like it when they pinch me, sir," said the poor Kttle plant 
of Old Man. 
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THE OLD POTATO 

" What's the good of a perfume of any kind ? " demanded the other. 
" My family never thought it worth while to have such a thing — it's as stupid 
as having a flower." 

" Once you had a flower yourself ! " said an ancient, wise Stonecrop, who 
had lived on the garden wall for ever and ever so long. 

" What nonsense ! " cried the Old Potato. " I don't believe you ! " 

^ 3|C ]p 9|C •!* i|C 3p •!* 

He was silent for several hours after that, for he considered the Stone- 
crop had insulted his family. 

" I am far too good for my company," he frequently remarked; "every- 
body else in the garden is so very second-rate." But he consoled himself with 
the hope that some day they would all be rooted up, leaving him alone on 
his land. 

He left off talking altogether, except to tell his companions how common 
and vulgar he thought they were. The Nasturtiums were so " loud in their 
flaunting colours," and the Wild Convolvulus was " a showy weed, blowing 
his own trumpet." 

" If I had my way I should cut off your heads ! " he observed to the 
straggling Privet Hedge. 

Even the sparrows made him angry — they began to twitter so early in 
the morning — and he looked upon a stray butterfly as a particularly rude and 
annoying trespasser. 

There were several little new-comers, one fine morning, in the garden. 
They danced on top of the steps leading from the house, ran down the uneven 
gravel path, and shouted with joy. 

" There's a Poppy ! " cried one. 

" I've found a Daisy, I have ! " cried another. 

" Oh, what a loverly garden ! " cried a third. 

The vivid green Grass waved more gracefully than ever, and all the flowers 
nodded. 

" I'm afraid this is a very common family ! " exclaimed the Old Potato. 
" I never heard such noisy, silly youngsters ! " 

Sfi S|C S|i *p ^ ^ ^ ■!■ 

All the children were fond of the garden. They planted new flowers and 
watered the Nasturtiums. The ancient, wise Stonecrop was soon surrounded 
by little Creeping Jennies. A beautiful Lilac bush quickly appeared to keep 
the Syringa company. 

The Old Potato had vanished on the very first day ! 

" I wonder when he will come back ? " said the kind little plant of Old 
Man. 
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" Of course he was too grand to be agreeable," said the gentle Pansies. 
" The whole of the garden belonged to him 1 " said the simple Daisies. 
" He always told us so," agreed the Grass. 

As a matter of fact, the Old Potato had been taken into the house. The 
common family had peeled him, boiled him, mashed him, and eaten him up. 

Peggy Webling. 



Lullaby 

By Mrs, W. K. CLIFFORD 

The drowsy night is coming. 

The mist is on the heath ; 
Above the stars are shining. 

The glow-worms underneath 
The flowers for sleep are sighing, 

The bird is in its nest, 
The daylight is all hidden 

With sunshine in the West. 

The ladybird at sunset 

Went swiftly to her home ; 
The bats their wings are spreading. 

And quite prepared to roam. 
And, hark ! the cricket singing 

His love-song to the skies. 
Where all the stars are waiting 

To see you close your eyes. 

They wish you all sweet slumber. 

They wish you all good night 5 
They'll tell the sun to rouse you 

When once again 'tis light. 
And while you sleep, the roses 

May think your cheeks so fair 
That, in the early morning. 

You'll find them resting there. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
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